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PREFACE 


TuE story of the United States Marines is 
one of the most thrilling in the entire his- 
tory of the United States. Many are not 
aware that their record is a long as well as 
a glorious one, and that it dates back even 
to the days of John Paul Jones. 

No chapter in this wonderful history, 
however, is more glorious or thrilling than 
that which records their heroism in 1918 
in the Chateau-Thierry Sector in France. 
The bravery displayed, the determination 
and the persistent forward push in the face 
of the fire from some of the strongest troops 
in the German Army, appeal to the imagi- 
nation and arouse the enthusiasm of all 
who have heard the glorious reports. 

Many of the details incorporated in this 
story have been given the writer by boys 
who were in the fighting. Several of the 
officers have been most kind in providing 
data and material which are reliable. Let- 
ters written by several of the Marines have 
also provided most valuable aid. 
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The daring of the Marines, and the suc- 
cess which attended their heroic fighting, 
do not detract from the bravery of the Sec- 
ond Division, or of the other American boys 
who were doing their best in the great 
struggle. It is another instance of “glory 
enough for all.’’ However, when the Ma- 
rines stopped the gap in the wavering lines 
of the Allies and then not merely held their 
ground, but drove the German troops be- 
fore them, and even took strongholds which 
were considered impregnable, the stories of 
what they did naturally aroused a thrill 
of pride in the heart of every American. 
Not the least of the surprises they provided 
was that for the Germans themselves. 
At first the Germans did not believe that 
America would enter the war. Then they 
confidently believed that Yankee troops 
could not be sent across the sea, and finally 
they were firm in their belief that the 
untrained Yankees could not fight. To- 
day they know how mistaken they were. 

The hope of the author in writing this 
tale is not only that he may interest his 
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young readers, but that the heroism dis- 
played by the young Marines may be in- 
spiring. There are other younger Americans 
who were not called upon to enter the great 
war. In their hearts, however, is a love of 
the same country and perhaps an ability 
not less than that of the boys who crossed 
the sea to help stop the World War. If 
occasion should arise or the need again 
become manifest, without doubt the same 
qualities displayed by the United States 
Marines in Belleau Wood will not be found 
lacking. 
EveEeREtTT T. TOMLINSON 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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SERGEANT TED COLE 


CHAPTER I 
A SOLDIER OF THE SEA 


Ir was late in the afternoon of a beautiful 
June day in 1917. Down the steps of the 
piazza of the main building of the Calvert 
School two boys clad in the uniform of the 
school nine were walking side by side. 

The taller of these classmates was Ed- 
ward Cole, familiarly known among all his 
school friends as “‘Ted” or ‘‘Hot”’ Cole. 
Perhaps his hair, which was auburn in its 
tint, and the impulsive nature of the young 
student had provided the foundation for 
the name which his friends affectionately 
had applied to him. At all events, Ted 
Cole, five feet ten inches in height, weigh- 
ing 163 pounds, athletic in every form, a 
fairly diligent student, popular among the 
teachers and students alike, was a boy at 
whom strangers glanced more than once. 
His ruddy countenance was somewhat 
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freckled and the merry glance from his 
blue eyes provided an additional at- 
traction. 

Beside him demurely walked Hans 
Mentz, the son of a brewer in a large city 
in the West. The name and the round 
moon-face of Hans were alike indicative 
of his parentage. Indeed, Hans himself 
had been born in Germany, but as he 
solemnly explained to his classmates, he 
had nothing to say about that or he 
would have come to America sooner. As 
it was his parents had brought him to 
the United States when Hans was less 
than a year old and his father had be- 
come an active partner in the great 
brewery which bore his name. 

Hans, diligent, plodding, steady, but 
without imagination, had “plugged”’ his 
way through the course at the Calvert 
School and now like Ted was almost 
ready for graduation. 

Hans had been preparing for a course in 
engineering. Somewhat slow-witted, he 
had diligently borne the gibes and jokes of 
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his classmates over his failure to perceive 
the meaning of various angles and the 
power of certain algebraic signs as quickly 
as had certain other members of the class. 
All this, however, had meant little to 
Hans. He had studied early and late, 
methodically holding himself to his task, 
unmindful alike of his own slowness and 
the fact that others were quicker in their 
perceptions than he. His diligence had 
been rewarded, for now, as his school 
days drew to a close, the industry of the 
lad won for him a just return. In the 
graduating class of forty-two members 
his standing entitled him to a place in the 
first twelve. 

Ted Cole, quick in wits and lacking in 
application, found himself numbered in 
the lowest section of the class. “I’m all 
right,” he said laughingly. “It all de- 
pends at which end of the class you begin 
to count. If you start at one end I’m 
in the first twelve.” 

Hans wonderingly had protested, as he 
declared solemnly, “‘But you do not begin 
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at the bottom of the class to count. You 
must begin at the top.” 

“That’s what I have heard,” laughed 
Ted, “‘but it’s all a matter of taste after 
all.’’ 

The thoughts of both boys, like those 
of most of their classmates, in a large 
measure had been turned from their 
studies to the great war into which their 
country had been driven. The fact that 
Hans was of German parentage for a 
time had worked seriously against him 
among his schoolmates. The phlegmatic 
nature of the boy, however, had caused 
him to pursue his course without giving 
undue heed to the questions or even to 
the taunts of those who nicknamed him 
**Kaiser”’ and “‘ Hindy.” 

As the boys came down the steps of the 
school building and together turned to- 
ward the athletic field, their conversation 
naturally was of the exciting events which 
were reported from the armies across the 
sea. 

« “T’m going to enlist,” declared Ted. 
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“My mother at last has given her con- 
sent for me to go after I’m eighteen. And 
I shall be eighteen next month. What 
are you going to do?” 

“TI, too, shall enlist,’ replied Hans 
quietly. 

“Good for you, Hindy!”’ responded Ted, 
as he slapped his companion upon the 
shoulder. “I thought you would come to 
it. We can’t stand for the Kaiser and his 
gang.” 

When Hans on rare occasions betrayed 
evidences of unusual excitement his lan- 
guage also betrayed his German origin. It 
was then that the vernacular of his father 
and mother, whose English was decidedly 
broken, forced itself upon the lad, 

“Yes, I shall go,” repeated Hans. “I 
do not love the Prussian and the military 
machine. Indeed, I haf made up my 
mind to go forward. I haf purnt my 
pritches pehint me.” 

Ted stopped and, after staring for a 
moment into the solemn face of his class- 
mate, broke into shouts of laughter. 
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“Good for you, Kaiser! I don’t think 
there’s any other way for you to walk if 
what you say is true.” 

“Of course it is true,” replied Hans. “I 
should not say so if it was not true. But 
I do not understand for what you laugh 
so much.” 

“That’s the funniest part of it all!” 
shouted Ted, whose laughter became 
louder than before. ‘“‘Hello,’ he said 
abruptly, “here comes a soldier. Now, 
see if you can tell me to which part of the 
army he belongs.” 

As he spoke Ted glanced toward a 
sturdy young man, clad in uniform, who 
was approaching from the athletic field. 
As the young soldier came nearer, Ted 
recognized him as a young man from the 
village known to all the schoolboys as 
“Hod” Hood. It was commonly known 
that he had joined the ranks several 
months before this time and as a result 
his help in training the school nine had 
been greatly missed, for Hod was an 
expert ball-player. 
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“Hello!” called Hod noisily, as he 
recognized the approaching boys. “‘ Why 
are n’t you out of this and serving your 
country?” 

“T’m serving my country here,” said 
Hans slowly, “and later I may serve it in 
another way.” 

*“’That’s all right,” laughed Hod. ‘* When 
you do begin I hope you’ll come right 
where I am.” 

“Where is that?” 

Look at my uniform. You can tell 
from that, can’t you?” 

“You are a soldier.” 

“That’s right. You guessed it the 
first time,” laughed Hod; “‘but I’m not 
an Army soldier because sometimes I go 
to sea.” 

“Then you are a sailor.” 

“No, I’m older than either the sailor 
of the Navy or the soldier of the Army.” 

*“But I do not see —”’ began Hans. 

*T fight my country’s battles anywhere 
and everywhere. Sometimes I’m in the 
trenches over in France. Sometimes I’m 
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serving on the ships at sea, and some- 
times I work in the airplanes.” 

Hans gazed stolidly at the young soldier 
and shook his head. 

“I’m the man that has carried Old 
Glory into action in Tripoli, Egypt, West 
Africa, the Fiji Islands, Sumatra, Hawaii, 
Mexico, China, Uruguay, Alaska, Panama, 
Formosa, Korea, Nicaragua, Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Hayti, and now I’m with 
General Pershing in France.” 

“But you are not with General Pershing 
in France,” protested Hans. “You are 
right here.” 

“Why, so I am,” laughed Hod, slapping 
Hans vigorously on his back. “Do you 
know what I carry with me?” 

“No.” 

“T carry a punch in either hand.” 

Hans gazed solemnly at the hands of 
Hod, but made no comment while Ted 
began to laugh again. 

“T’m a hard-fisted, three-way fighting 
man!” declared Hod as he threw back 
his shoulders. 
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“But I do not know where you belong,”’ 
said Hans. “You do not belong to the 
Cavalry.” 
~ “On the contrary,” laughed Hod, 
“when I was in Hayti and Domingo, 
horses were very useful and there were 
several squadrons of us that were on 
horseback.” 

The confusion of Hans was increasing. 
**You are dressed like a soldier,” he sug- 
gested at last. “Do you carry a rifle?” 

‘Did you ever see a soldier who does n’t 
think the rifle is his best friend?” 

“But I do not understand. I do not 
see,” repeated Hans helplessly. 

“Tf you go to some of the naval stations 
in this country you will find I am pro- 
tecting American lives there just as I 
am now at the naval stations abroad. I 
was among the first American forces that 
went to France under General Pershing.” 

“But you are not with General Per- 
shing,”’ retorted Hans. 

“Tf you go aboard some of the battle- 
ships and the first-class armored cruisers, 
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you will find me doing guard duty there. 
If there is a landing party to send ashore 
from the ships you will find that a big 
part is made up of — fellows like me. 
Then, too, you will find in some of the 
aeronautic stations that I am doing my 
part there.” 

“But what kind of weapons do you 
handle? I still do not see.” Hans was 
almost helpless and his confusion appar- 
ently was beginning to be more marked 
under the increasing delight of Ted and 
Horace. 

“Oh, we handle rifles, machine guns, 
anti-aircraft guns, light, heavy, and field 
artillery guns, bomb-throwers, trench 
mortars, ete.” 

““And you have something to do, too, 
with signaling, planting mines, wireless 
telegraphy, searchlights, and things like 
that, don’t you?” suggested Ted mis- 
chievously. : 

“Sure I do. People think of us when 
they are talking about the Northwest 
Mounted Police and the Texas Rangers. 
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We’re something like the Foreign Legion 
of France or the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary. An English colonel not long 
ago said that we are the most efficient 
military body of our size in the world. 
Some have said that we are like Cesar’s 
Tenth Legion. You have heard of that, 
have n’t you?”’ demanded Horace, turn- 
ing abruptly upon Hans. 

“Yes, I have heard, but I do not sitter! 
stand.” 

“Tf you want to know just exactly what 
I am, look at my cap,”’ explained Horace. 

Hans, who was slightly nearsighted, 
gazed earnestly at the cap which adorned 
the head of the soldier, but his investiga- 
tion apparently was not satisfactory. 

At last Hod took off his cap and hold- 
ing it in his hand called the attention of 
the boys to the insignia it bore. Hans 
again looked long and earnestly, but ap- 
parently his investigations did not pro- 
duce the enlightenment he desired. 

*Can’t you see?” demanded Hod tartly. 
“Tf you see on the hat or the cap or the 
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helmet of a man in uniform, the globe, the 
anchor, and the eagle, just as they are 
here, you will know that the man is a —”’ 
Hod stopped, and then said, “Really, I 
do not know know that I ought to tell you 
whatIam. Itold you that I’m asoldier,” 
he added, “‘though not an Army soldier. 
I go to sea, and yet I’m nota sailor. I’m 
a soldier of the Navy —”’ 

*“But the men in the Navy are sailors,” 
interrupted Hans. 

“Thank you,” replied Hod, bowing low 
as he spoke. ““You have reminded me 
of something that I had almost forgot- 
ten. It does seem to me that I have 
heard somewhere a statement something 
like that, but there are people besides 
sailors who go to sea and fight in the 
Navy. I think I’ll leave you to find out 
what it is that I am.” 

Winking at Ted as he turned away, 
Hod resumed his walk toward the main 
school building. He had not gone far, 
however, before he began to sing. 

“Listen,” suggested Ted to his com- 
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panion. “See if you can’t guess now 
which branch of the service Hod is in.”’ 

The soldier whose voice was clear and 
sweet was singing: 


“From the Halls of Montezuma, 
_ Tothe shores of Tripoli, 
_ We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the sea. 
First to fight for right and freedom 
_ And to keep our honor clean, | 
We are proud to claim the title 
Of Untrep States MARINE. 


“Our flag’s unfurled to every breeze 

From dawn to setting sun, 

We have fought inevery clime or place 
Where we could take a gun; 

In the snow of far-off Northern lands 
And in tropic scenes 

You will find us always on the job — 
Tue Unitep States MaRINEs. 


““Here’s health to you and to our Corps ! 

Which we are proud to serve, 

In many a strife we have fought for life 
And never lost our nerve; 

If the Army and the Navy 

‘ Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded by | 

Tue Unirep States Marines.” 


CHAPTER II 
AN INTERVIEW 


SoMEHOW the interview with Hod had de- 
prived both Ted and Hans of any great 
interest in the practice of the nine for the 
day. Whatever he was doing seemed to 
Ted to be more or less unreal. His 
thoughts were of the Marines and the 
splendid specimen of them he had just 
seen. 

In his heart Ted long had cherished a 
feeling of great respect for Hod Hood. 
The young man was about twenty-six 
years of age, a graduate of the Calvert 
School, and after his return from college 
he had begun his life-work on the great 
farms owned by his father in the vicinity 
of the School. His interest, however, 
in the athletics of the school at which he 
had prepared was still keen and he had 
trained both the football team in the fall 
and the nine in the spring and he was 
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well fitted for this task inasmuch as he 
had been an All-America end on the 
eleven in his junior and senior years in 
college, and also he had been short-stop 
on the college nine which had made a 
name for itself in the college world. The 
Calvert School had profited greatly under 
his guidance and now that Hod had en- 
listed and was expecting soon to go to 
France there was an additional reason 
for Ted, who by nature was a _hero- 
worshiper, to look up to the star trainer. 

In the midst of the practice Ted sud- 
denly resolved that after supper he would 
obtain permission and go to Hod’s home 
and there have another interview with 
him. The good spirits of the young 
soldier, his keen delight in mystifying 
Hans, the fact that within twenty-four 
hours he was expecting to return to the 
camp and soon afterward to sail for 
France increased the eagerness of the 
boy. 

The desired permission was easily ob- 
tained and Ted set forth for Hod’s home, 
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which was less than a mile from the school 
grounds. 

When he arrived he discovered the 
young soldier seated on the front piazza, 
talking with his father. Ted hesitated for 
a moment, fearful lest his coming should 
break in upon an interview which doubt- 
less was of greater value to both in view 
of the fact that there were so few hours 
intervening before Hod must depart. 

And this time the departure would not 
be followed by another furlough within - 
many months if not years. Before the 
mind of the eager-hearted Ted there arose 
visions of the distant battle-fields in 
France and he fancied he could see Hod 
as he led his men into the fight. There 
was no question that Hod would acquit 
himself nobly. Of course there was the 
danger that he might fall, but Ted was 
at the time in no mind to dwell upon 
such things. The Marines never went 
backward. Semper Fidelis — Always 
Faithful. It was the motto of the entire 
Corps. 
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By this time, however, his coming had 
been discovered by his friend, who hastily 
rose from his chair and came down the 
steps to welcome his visitor. ‘‘Come right 
up and have a seat, Ted,” said Hod 
cordially. “Father and I have been talk- 
ing over old times. He has to leave for a 
little while to meet an engagement and 
I am glad you have come. I wanted 
specially to talk to you.” 

“If you are sure I shan’t interrupt 
you, said Ted, as he replied to the greet- 
ing of his friend and also to that of his 
father. 

“Not a bit. Not a bit. Come right 
up, I want to talk to you. I understand 
you are expecting to enlist.” 

“Yes, my mother has given her consent 
for me to go when I am eighteen.” 

_ “And when will that be?” 
' “The 10th of next month.” 

“That will be just about the time you 
are finishing your course at Calvert.” 

“Yes, it will be the day after we grad- 
uate.” 
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‘And you’re planning to go home for a 
time?” 

“My mother will want me to, but I 
don’t know just what I shall do.” 

“IT wish I might see her,”’ suggested Hod 
thoughtfully. “Inatimelike this every day 
counts and I want you in the Marines.” 

Ted smiled, flattered by the evident 
sincerity of the man he greatly admired 
and yet not ready to commit himself to 
the particular branch of service in which 
he would engage. 

He had thought seriously of the Navy 
and already had been promised the aid 
of his uncle, who was prominent in ship- 
ping circles of New York City. Ted’s 
father had been dead for five years. The 
consciousness of his loss had become deeper 
with every passing year, although the boy 
seldom referred to his father. But when 
other boys were talking of going home or 
were visited by their fathers at the school, 
Ted never failed to become more keenly 
aware of his own loss as he watched the 
eager meetings and greetings. 
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“Yes,” continued Hod, breaking in 
upon Ted’s momentary silence, “‘it is the 
only place for a lad like you. Why, it’s 
the oldest branch of the service; did you 
know that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. The United States 
Marine Corps was called into existence by 
an act of the Continental Congress, No- 
vember 10,1775. It made a record, too, all 
through the War of the Revolution. On 
April 11, 1782, the Corps was disbanded, 
for the war was over, but it was re- 
organized and established permanently 
a few years later. To be exact it was 
July 11, 1798. From that day to this the 
Corps has had a big part in every expedi- 
tion and indeed in every action of the 
Navy. It has been in some of the most 
dificult campaigns on land. It has’ 
looked after the interests of America* for 
more than a century in almost every 
corner of the globe.” ; 

“TI like your motto, 
thoughtfully. 


33 


suggested Ted 
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“Like it!” responded Hod. “Like it! 
That’s a mild word. It’s simply great. 
Semper Fidelis — Always Faithful — that 
is drilled into the fellow’s very soul from 
the minute he enlists. You’ll findyour self 
right among a lot of boys after your own 
heart. I think there’s an impression 
some people have that the Marines are a 
lot of roughnecks, but let me tell you that 
right in my own company we have more 
than ten colleges represented. We have 
got football stars from the East and the 
West, and the North and the South. 
They are just the men for the job be- 
cause the great thing required of the 
Marines is that they shall have quick 
action and shall move fast when the time 
comes that they are needed.” 

Ted, in spite of his apparent indiffer- 
ence, was intensely interested in the 
words of his friend. “I’m not a foot- 
ball star,” he ventured to say, “and I 
may have to give up all thoughts of col- 
lege, but now that my mother has con- 
sented, I am going to serve the country 
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whatever may come after that. For how 
long does a man have to enlist?”’ 

“He can enlist either for four years or 
for the duration of the war, just as he 
prefers. Men are enrolled in the Marine 
Corps Reserves for four years with the 
understanding that the reservists will be 
relieved from duty and sent home at the 
end of the war if they desire.” 

“What does one have to have?”’ 

*““If he passes the examination, as I am 
sure you will, all his necessary clothing 
will be furnished free by the Government, 
and, more than that, they will keep every- 
thing in repair, too. All you'll want to 
take to the Recruiting Depot will be a 
toothbrush, some soap and towels, and a 
few little things like that. You may want 
to use those on your way to Paris Island.” 

“Is there any other place besides Paris 
Island where Marines are trained?” 

“Yes, there’s one at Mare Island. 
That’s right near San Francisco, you 
know. Most of the men who enlist east 
of the Mississippi are sent to Paris Island. 
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Those west are sent to Mare Island. If 
you get killed your wife and children will 
be looked after by the Government.” 

“That certainly. is: kind of them,” 
responded Ted with a laugh. 

“Besides that,’ continued Hod, “one 
hundred enlisted men are picked from the 
Marine Corps and Navy every year by 
competitive examination to be sent to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. When 
they graduate they will be commissioned 
in the Marine Corps or in the Navy. Ill 
give you one guess which branch of serv- 
ice most of them choose.” 

“What does a fellow do right after he 
has enlisted?”’ 

“‘He is sent to Paris Island first thing. 
There he has two months anyway in 
which he is trained and helped to study 
and practice the following subjects —” 
Hod became silent a moment as he drew 
from his pocket a paper from which he 
began to read: “‘Care of the Clothing 
and Person, School of the Recruit, Physi- 
eal Drill with and without Arms, Manual 
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of Arms, Packing Knapsacks and Blanket 
Rolls, Patroling, Signaling, Artillery Drill, 
Pitching and Striking Tents, Extended 
Order, Advance and Rear Guard, Boxing, 
Individual Cooking, Military Courtesies, . 
Carrying Messages, Nomenclature of the 
Rifle, Squad and Company Drill, Bayonet 
Exercises, Guard Duty, Street Riot Drill, 
Wall Scaling, Field Fortifications, Ath- 
letics, Swimming, First Aid to the Injured 
and Handling Boats.’”’ 

“It seems to me,” said Ted laughingly, 
‘that he gets pretty much of everything 
there from washing his face to drilling for 
stopping street riots.” 

“Oh, that isn’t all he gets, because in 
the last part of his training there’s a lot 
of target practice on the range.” 

“With a rifle?”’ 

“Yes. That’s the special thing in which 
every one tries to make good. The Ma- 
rines are noted for being good marksmen 
and they have more than their share of 
sharpshooters and expert riflemen. The 
best of it all is that the better a man 
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shoots the more pay he gets. After you 
have done about all you can do at Paris 
Island they’ll transfer you to the big 
training camp at Quantico, Virginia. 
_ There you get the final touches.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

‘*Qh, they train you in digging trenches, 
throwing bombs, hand-to-hand fighting, 
liquid-fire drill, gas attacking, and all the 
other nice little tricks which the Boches 
have brought out in this game over in 
France.” 

“As far as I understand it, he is ‘fit to 
kalo: 

“That’s about the size of it,” laughed 
Hod; “and let me tell you that some of 
those Huns will understand pretty soon 
just what it means to get up against a 
United States Marine. Then, think of 
the uniform. There isn’t anything like 
it! The globe, the anchor, and the eagle 
on your cap or helmet will open up al- 
most anything to you. When you are 
in your fighting togs, as you will be just 
as soon as you get to France, you will 
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wear a helmet instead of a cap or a hat, 
but on that you will still see the globe, 
the anchor, and the eagle. You will find 
it everywhere the Marine is. And I tell 
you I like it! The British Marines wear 
the globe and laurel and they have a 
pretty good motto too.” 

What is it?” 

“Per mare, per terram.” 

“By land and sea?’” suggested Ted. 

“Exactly. But the United States Ma- 
rines have one better, for we are not 
only per mare, per terram, but also Semper 
Fidelis.” 

“Always Faithful.’”’ 

“You are right, they are. You never 
saw a Marine go back on his word. Then, 
too, you can tell the men enlisted in the 
Marines because they wear no cords on 
their hats.” 

“But I saw one the other day with a 
gold-and-scarlet cord.” 

“That was an officer. Don’t you know 
the different insignia?”’ 

“TIT know most of them,’ 
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Ted, “but I’m not sure of every one. I 
know the Infantry have crossed rifles on 
their collars, and light blue cords on their 
hats. I know, too, that the aviators have 
orange-and-white hat cords and the Field 
Artillery have the crossed guns. I saw 
one the other day with little houses on 
his collar; what was he?’’ 

Hod laughed as he replied, “They are 
not houses, but castles. The man _ be- 
longed to the Engineers. He had a red- 
and-white cord on his hat, did n’t he?” 

Wests 

“The Cavalry have crossed sabers, but 
let me tell you the globe, the anchor, and 
the eagle make a helmet look as if the 
fellow that wore it was going to do things. 
And, lad,’’ Hod said in a low voice, “I 
want you to enlist in the Marines.” 


CHAPTER III 
ENLISTED ~ 


Wuen Ted Cole walked back to the 
school his thoughts were all of the United 
States Marines. He had been flattered 
by the manifest desire of his friend for 
him to enter that branch of the service. 
The enthusiasm, too, with which Hod had 
described his own experiences and pictured 
the life of the fighting unit had aroused 
in Ted’s mind a feeling which was new to 
him. He, too, now believed there was 
no fighting body on earth to be compared 
with the Marines. He thought of the 
Northwestern Mounted Police and the 
Pennsylvania Constabulary. Frequently 
he had heard of the daring deeds of the 
men who made up those forces. The one 
feeling, however, which now was stronger 
than any other was the comparison of 
Cesar’s famous Tenth Legion with the 
American Soldiers of the Sea. 
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It was impossible for Ted to see his 
friend before the latter returned to his 
duties. A brief note, however, received 
the day after the departure of Hod, once 
more informed him how strongly the 
Marine desired the young student to en- 
list in the service. “‘We want you,’ he 
wrote, “in the Marine Corps. It will fit 
you and I am sure you will find yourself 
at home in it. Indeed, it is a fit all 
around, and ‘fit’ is only a shorter word 
for ‘fight.’ Come.” 

If anything had been required to in- 
crease Ted’s desire or to arouse his en- 
thusiasm still further, this final personal 
note of the star graduate of Calvert 
School provided the last incentive. 

The following day Ted wrote his mother 
that “‘after long and careful thought” he 
had decided to enlist in the Marine Corps. 
He did not refer to the reasons which had 
led him to make this decision, but wrote 
as a matter of course that this was the 
proper place for a boy of his physical and 
mental make-up. 
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He was rejoiced when he received a 
reply from his mother giving her consent 
and without one word of complaint. 

Ted never knew what that letter cost 
his mother. Even his younger sisters, of 
whom there were two that were living at 
home, were not aware of the sleepless 
night which their mother passed before 
she dispatched her letter. Back and forth 
and up and down she walked her room all 
night long. In the morning, however, 
there was no trace in her face of her suf- 
fering and her voice did not betray any 
other feeling than enthusiasm over the 
action of her boy. 

The spring days passed rapidly and it 
was almost impossible for Ted to devote 
himself to the closing duties of the school 
term. Do what he might his thoughts 
were continually of the Marines. He pic- 
tured to himself the camp, the drilling of 
the soldiers, the athletic contests, the long 
rows of tents — indeed the entire life of 
the Marine in his first stage of training 
was vividly before him. The fact that he 
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did not know and had not seen any such 
place did not in the least detract from his 
ability to picture it to himself. 

As the term rapidly drew to its close 
Ted’s enthusiasm increased. Even Hans, 
who was frequently called by his class- 
mates “’Ted’s man Friday,” listened to the 
vivid descriptions which Ted gave him of 
what the Marines had done and what he 
as one of them hoped to do to the enemies 
of mankind. Hans made no protest and 
still listened obediently. His stolid coun- 
tenance was unmoved, and if he shared 
any of the feelings of his friend he did not 
give voice to them. 

The day following the graduation ex- 
ercises Ted prevailed upon his mother to 
give her consent that he should go to New 
York City and there enlist in the “greatest 
fighting force on earth.” In the school 
library the eager lad had looked up every 
reference to the Marines and had read all 
that he could obtain concerning their 
deeds and daring. The editor of the vil- 
lage paper apparently had shared in his 
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enthusiasm and provided him with clip- 
pings or marked copies of papers which 
gave glowing descriptions of what these 
boys had been doing. 

Ted Cole’s enthusiasm when he arrived 
at the great city had not cooled. The 
frequent sight of young men in the uni- 
form of the Army or the Navy was a 
continual source of interest and his elation 
was especially keen when he discovered 
several wearing the distinctive uniform of 
the Marines. However, his courage was 
not sufficient to enable him to speak to 
any of these wonderful beings; but the 
elation of the prospective Marine in- 
creased as he came nearer his destination. 

Arriving at Twenty-third Street he at 
once made his way to the Recruiting 
Station of the United States Marine Corps. 
When he walked up the stairway to the 
second floor, where the offices were lo- 
cated, he was almost glad to escape the 
publicity of the crowded street below. 
Somehow it had seemed to Ted as if 
every one whom he passed on the busy 
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thoroughfare must have recognized him 
as a prospective Soldier of the Sea. It 
was therefore with a feeling of relief that 
he escaped from the crowd and made his 
way to the office he was seeking. 

At the desk he saw seated a sturdy, 
powerfully built man, apparently about 
thirty-five years of age. Ted at once 
recognized his uniform as that of a ser- 
geant of the Marines. 

At the time there were only a few men 
in the room. The sergeant glanced up as 
he nodded at his visitor and said, ‘* Well, 
young man, have you come to join the 
Marines?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ted respectfully. 

*Fine!”” There was a twinkle of in- 
terest in the eyes of the sergeant, and the 
faint trace of a brogue as he spoke added 
to the interest which Ted already felt in 
this representative of the “greatest fight- 
ing force on earth.” 

He had no question that the motto of 
this officer was Semper Fidelis. It was 
manifest in the expression of his face, and 
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“WELL, YOUNG MAN, HAVE YOU COME TO JOIN THE MARINES?” 
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his powerful body was additional evidence 
that he was a determined fighter, not 
likely to retreat. 

**All right, sir,” said the sergeant. “I 
will fix you right up, sir. How old are 
your” 

Eighteen.” 

“When was your birthday?” ’ 

“Last week.” 

*That’s the way to do it!” laughed the 
sergeant good-naturedly. 

“You take boys younger than eighteen, 
don’t you?” 

“Sometimes if they are especially fitted 
for our work and get the consent of their 
parents.” 

“Does n’t a fellow of eighteen have to 
have his parents’ consent? I thought he 
did, so I brought a letter from my mother,” 
Ted added, as he drew from his pocket 
the simple statement which Mrs. Cole had 
written expressing her willingness for her 
son to enlist. 

“No, sir. When a fellow is eighteen 
he’s looked upon as being quite a man. 
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What do you propose to do? Do you 
want to enlist for the duration of the war 
or do you want to join the reserves too?” 

“Tf I join the reserves, that will mean 
that you can call on me for any time for 
four years if I am needed, won’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. Here’s your blank,” added 
the sergeant as he thrust a paper toward 
‘Ted. Ted received the blank form, no- 
ticed the globe, the anchor, and the 
eagle with the motto, Semper Fidelis, all 
printed in the upper corner. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


ES er eens ecdsbagars ty eanshevenets tacit ch cee mean : 
lela bia peepee teppei ery bipeers tee Tih st, itsety teen ene : 
AN TLNEVSEALE LOL sastisyeeaei cabaret ac peceeFieate and by 
Present OCCUPATION 4 \..cscccerccesoppeceenye , desiring 
Toremnol inthe isis ois tneebbans Marine Corps 


ReEsERVE for a term of FOUR YEARS, In ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, (see note), do declare that I 
am of legal age to enroll, and believe myself to 
be physically qualified to perform the duties 
of an able-bodied marine; that I am of good 
habits and character in all respects; that I 
have never been convicted by a civil court of 
any offense; that I have never deserted from 
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the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard or Revenue-Cutter Service, or 
been discharged therefrom or from any other 
service, except with good character and for 
reasons given by me to the enrolling officer; 
and that I am a citizen of the United States, 
and am a volunteer for general service. 

I agree to accept from the United States 
such retainer pay, rations, and clothing as are 
or may be established by law. 


ME eC hk creeks. you cae PEIVIS: 2 Aah des de dcn’ 
ME ons vebdeucs sanscdesdeosanscass 191 
Witness: 


SESS SHHSSEESSEHEHESHESEHEHEEESHEEEEETESEEEHEHEEEESEEEEHEEHSEEHEHHEHEEEESEETEEED 


Rreaveliaksacdiveleasstiehs U.S. M. C. 


Note — Congressional Enactment, August 29, 
1916: “Enrollment and reénrollment shall be 
for four years, but members SHALL in time of 
peace, when no national emergency exists, be 
discharged upon their own request upon re- 
imbursing the Government for any clothing 
gratuity that may have been furnished them 
during their current enrollment. 

Examined and accepted at...........cccssssssseseees : 


SRST ESE HEE SEES EEEEEe 


“That’s all right,” said Ted soberly. 
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Somehow the serious nature of his act 
now was beginning to appear in clearer 
light. 

“Then you will have to fill in and sign 
the following” 


| DR te eae A ieksw sii ach nro UB Gia roe , do hereby 
acknowledge to have voluntarily enrolled 
PSR ee pest ote sweets tiie pera I EG. op uctees MariINn&e 
CORPS ,. RESERVE. s.0.c.cceteessensteeas for a period of 


FOUR YEARS, unless sooner discharged by 
proper authority; and I do furthermore obli- 
gate myself to perform service in the.............0+ 
Marine Corps RESERVE in time of war or 
national emergency arising during my term of 
enrollment. And I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America; that I 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against 
all their enemies whomsoever; and that I will 
obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers appointed 
over me, according to the Rules and Articles 
for the Government of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps of the United States during my 
term of active service. And I do further 
swear (or affirm) that all statements made by 
me, as now given in this record, are correct. 


(Signature of enrtlled man in full) 
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Subscribed and duly sworn to before me at 


er aval saszneisnccp gute A.D. 191 ; and 

I certify that I minutely inspected the 
above-named man previous to his enrollment, 
and that he was entirely sober when enrolled, 
that to the best of my judgment and belief he 
fulfils all legal requirements; that, after fully 
informing him of the nature of the service he 
is to perform, I have enrolled him into the 
service of the United States as a member of 
the Marine Corps Reserve under this contract 
of enrollment as duly qualified to perform the 
duties of an able-bodied marine, and in do- 
ing so have strictly observed the Regulations 
which govern the recruiting service; also that 
the prior service as shown on the reverse 
side has been verified by me personally from 
the man’s discharge certificates, and that I 
am satisfied that his status as to citizenship is 
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Name and address of person to be notified 
in case of emergency, giving degree of relation: 
ship, if friend, so state: 


(Name) (Address, including name of street 
and number of house) 
(Relationship) 
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“You will have to have a physical ex- 
amination, you understand, too.” 

“T expected that,” replied Ted with a 
smile. ‘I did n’t suppose you took every- 
body that came along.” 

“T’ll turn you over to the examining 
surgeon pretty quick,”’ exclaimed the ser- 
geant, “‘and he’ll take care of you then.” 

It was not long afterward before Ted 
was undergoing his physical examination. 
He was required to state his full name 
and the date and the place of his birth, 
what his former occupation had been, and 
whether or not he had ever had any sery- 
ice in the Army or Navy. He was also 
required to state the name and address of 
his nearest relative and whether or not he 
had any relative dependent upon him. 
He was asked whether he was suffering 
from any former diseases or injuries and 
whether or not he understood the dif- 
ference between the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. He was required, too, to 
give references and to agree to typhoid 
prophylaxis. 
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Ted laughed as he said, “I agree, al- 
though I don’t know what it is.” 

“You'll be shot with the typhoid se- 
rum, laughed the surgeon, “but it won’t 
hurt you and it may save you a great 
deal of suffering. It’s a marvel, the num- 
bers now that escape typhoid fever. They 
used to say that more men fell from that 
disease than under the bullets of the 
enemy.” 

There was a very severe physical ex- 
amination which Ted next was compelled 
to undergo. His eyes, lungs, and heart 
were tested, and the mean circumference 
of his chest was measured. Then his 
weight was ascertained, the color of his 
hair was indicated, and the hearing of 
each ear, and the soundness of a good 
many other parts were tested. Even his 
teeth, upper and lower, individually and 
collectively, were examined. 

When the severe examination was ended, 
the surgeon turned to the embryo Marine 
and said: “I congratulate you, young man. 
You are normal in every part. You have 
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a good punch, besides, and I’m sure that 
will not hurt you any with the boys, how- 
ever much harm you may do to the 
Huns.” 

Ted was surprised when he discovered 
that at the time of the taking of his oath 
of enlistment his finger prints also were to 
be taken. Apparently there was nothing 
omitted by which the United States could 
determine his qualifications for service and 
identify him if he should be lost. 

Ted was equally interested in the serv- 
ice record book which was shown him as 
the officer filled in the details. A com- 
plete record of his physical examination 
was entered and there were blank pages 
in which his offenses, special qualifica- 
tions, professional and conduct record 
were all later to be entered. His value as 
a soldier, which included his zeal, intelli- 
gence, manner of performing duties, his 
military bearing, his faithfulness in drill, 
and all other matters pertaining to the 
duties of a Marine, were to be strictly 
marked and a permanent record also of 
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these was to be made. There were still 
other blank pages for desertions. 

The final marking of each recruit was 
to be determined for his entire service and 
was believed to be the estimate of his 
true character. If the final marking is 
less than “‘one,” the character awarded is 
““bad”’; one and less than two, “‘indiffer- 
ent’’; two and less than three, “‘fair’’; 
three and less than four, “good”; four 
and less than four and a half “very good”’; 
while four and a half or over marked a 
man as “excellent.” 

At last the preliminaries were all ended 
and Ted Cole had been duly accepted as 
a recruit for the United States Marine 
Corps. He was eager now to start for 
Paris Island, but was notified that his 
call would be sent him. Until that time 
he must be content to wait. 


CHAPTER IV 
ON THE WAY TO PARIS ISLAND 


Two days later Ted was called. Promptly 
responding to the summons and doing his 
utmost to center his thoughts on what was 
before him, instead of upon the mother 
he was leaving and the home-ties he was 
breaking, he reported at the armory ‘in 
New York City. 

There he found after a while that one 
hundred and twenty-seven new recruits 
also had assembled. They were all to 
start soon for Paris Island. With keen 
interest Ted looked about him, striving 
to discover a familiar face. 

Apparently all were strangers. He was 
surprised when he saw that in the assembly 
were men older than he had believed they 
could be and still be accepted. Others 
were young, almost as young as he. In- 
deed, after a few minutes had passed and 
he had watched the noisy, talking, shout- 
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ing young soldiers, he decided that he 
was not the youngest in the crowd. A 
few of the men looked as if their experi- 
ences in life had been of the roughest. 
Others plainly had lived an indoor life 
and would find from the first their 
experiences in the strenuous life of 
the camp doubtless somewhat difficult. 
Among them all, however, there was a 
manifestation of strength and eagerness 
that promised well for the men after they 
had received their training. Ted was 
most deeply impressed with the evident 
physical strength possessed by every man 
as he moved freely about in the assembly. 

He was wondering now why the orders 
for their departure had not been given. 
He smiled as he thought of the appear- 
ance the boys would present when they 
started for the station. A few officers and 
several soldiers in uniform were there, 
but Ted was wondering what orders they 
would give that would be understood by 
the promiscuous crowd. As for himself 
he was entirely without experience and 
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ignorant even of the rudiments of the 
military manual. 

These thoughts were in his mind when 
he abruptly stopped and stared blankly 
at a young man who was approaching 
the place where he was standing. ‘There 
could be no question as to his identity, 
for the round moon-face of his classmate 
Hans beamed smilingly upon him. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
Ted excitedly. “What are you doing 
here, Hans?” 

“*T have enlisted,’ replied Hans quietly. 

“In the Marines?” 

“Yes, or why should I be here?” 

“I did n’t know but that you had come 
to say good-bye to some one.”’ 

““No, I have enlisted,” replied Hans. 
“YT have thought much about what you 
have said and when I wrote home my 
father told me I might go, though he 
hoped I would not have to fight any of 
my cousins in Germany.” 

‘You never can tell,” replied Ted dryly. 

_At that moment a private in uniform 
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stopped for a minute to converse with the 
boys. 
“T’m told,” said Hans to the soldier, 
“that the Marines have a hard time.” 
“What do you mean by that?” in- 
quired the private. ; 
“Why, I’m told that they have to 
work harder and do more fighting too 
than any other branch of the service.” 
“That may be. That may be,” re- 
sponded the soldier; “but as for good 
times, I don’t know of any one who has 
more than a Marine. I know some people 
say we have a hard life, and not much 
chance for amusement. Well, I can’t say 
about that,” he added critically; “all we 
have to amuse us at Paris Island, at least, 
are vaudeville shows, moving pictures, box- 
ing bouts, wrestling matches, bowling al- 
leys, band concerts, billiard rooms, libraries, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, ball games, 
liberty whenever we want it, and —”’ 
“That’s enough,” broke in Ted with a 
laugh. ‘“‘Between times I suppose you 
put in a little drilling.” 
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“Youll get all you want of everything,” 
said the soldier, meaningly, as he moved 
away. 

Ted glanced at his classmate and saw 
that Hans was extremely excited. The 
words of the soldier, the strangeness of the 
assembly, and the fact that soon they were 
to depart for Paris Island evidently had 
combined to arouse the mind of the stolid 
Hans. 

“Ves, I haf told you,” he said to Ted. “I 
haf decided to go forward. I haf, as I told 
you before, purnt my pritches pehint me.” 

“So I heard you say back at school. I 
hope you have n’t had any more trouble 
since then.” 

**T haf no trouble,” said Hans. “I haf 
decided what I shall do. I shall soon be a 
lieutenant and then I shall draw seventeen 
hundred dollars a year.” 

““Good for you, Hans,” laughed Ted. 
“That will be some jump from thirty 
dollars a month.” 

“Yes, but I shall soon have five dollars 
a month more as a private.” 
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“How will you get that?” 

“Because of my shooting.” 

“Hans,” laughed Ted, as he clapped his 
friend on the shoulder, “if you could only 
get over that extreme modesty of yours I 
think you would make quite a promising 
chap.” nt) 

“But I’m telling you just how it shall 
be. After I am second lieutenant then I 
shall be made a first lieutenant and shall 
receive two thousand dollars a year.”’. 

“It won’t be long before you will have 
two bars for your shoulder straps,” sug- 
gested Ted. “Then how much will you 
draw?” 

“Two thousand, four hundred dollars,” 
answered Hans quietly and promptly. 
“But I shall not be a captain long. I do 
not want to be one of the company 
officers.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, all the officers up to and includ- 
ing the captain in the Marines are known 
as company officers.” 

** How is it in the Army?” 
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“Tt is the same,’ answered Hans 
quietly. 

‘And how about the Navy?” 

' ‘In the Navy all officers under the 
rank of lieutenant-commander are watch 
officers. Of course you know that the 
lieutenant-commander in the Navy corre- 
sponds to the major of the Marines or the 
Army.” | 

“Where did you find out all this?” in- 
quired Ted. 

“TI have been studying it all the time. 
The major has a base pay of three thou- 
sand dollars a year.” 

“Why do you stop with a major?” 
laughed Ted. “‘Why don’t you go on 
and be a brigadier-general?”’ 

“Maybe I shall,” answered Hans 
calmly. “Then I shall get six thousand 
dollars a year and I shall then be a general 
officer.” 

“Don’t stop with a little thing like that,” 
suggested Ted, irritated by the calm as- 
surance of his placid friend. “‘ Why don’t 
you become a major-general?” 
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“That too I may become,” said Hans, 
“and then I shall have eight thousand 
dollars a year. I shall be just as high in 
the Marine Corps as if I was a rear ad- 
miral in the Navy. I shall like to wear 
a star —”’ Pe 

The conversation abruptly ceased when 
the command was given for the boys to 
fall in. They were to start at once for 
the station where their train was waiting 
for their coming. 

It was a somewhat motley appearance 
which the boys made in their passing. 
People in the street stopped to watch and 
cheer them, and Ted was aware that there 
were many smiling faces among the people 
that lined the streets. As he glanced 
about him at his comrades he thought he 
understood the cause for the expression 
that appeared on many a countenance. 
However, without giving any heed to these 
things the boys steadily proceeded on 
their way and not long afterward arrived 
at their destination. 

There they found that two cars or 
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coaches had been assigned them. They 
were day coaches and although the ride 
was to be comparatively a long one such 
sleep as they obtained must be had in 
these cars. 

Cheers from the assembled passengers 
greeted the boys when they stepped on 
board the train, but somehow Ted was 
only dimly aware of the enthusiasm which 
their departure was creating. 

It was not long before the long train 
pulled out from the station and there 
were shouts and calls and cheers from the 
boys as they leaned from the windows and 
waved their farewells to the people who 
remained in the great station until the 
train no longer could be seen. Soon the 
restless young soldiers began to leave their 
seats and move up and down the aisles 
speaking to one another and evidently all 
wishing to become better acquainted. 

Ted watched Hans and soon was aware 
that the boy was troubled because, as he 
had described himself, he was ‘‘no mixer.” 
Several times his hat was knocked from 
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his head and he was greeted with in- 
quiries as to his relationship to the Kaiser. 

Ted had been trying to read a magazine 
which he had purchased in New York, 
but his interruptions were so frequent and 
he was so deeply interested in the doings 
of his comrades that as yet he had not 
been able to finish one story. 

Whatever hope he may have had was 
banished when a young fellow stopped 
before him and said, “‘My name is Mon- 
tague P. Flagg; I’m from Indiana. What’s 
your name, and where are you from?” 

Ted, who was unable to perceive just 
what the motive of the inquirer was, 
quietly gave his name and told where he 
had been living. 

“T’m from Indiana,” continued Mon- 
tague. “You know Indiana furnishes 
more brains than any other state in the 
Union.” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” said Ted 
quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I ought to put 
it in just that way,” exclaimed Montague. 
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“IT was thinking mostly of the literary 
lights. You know Indiana is the home of 
them all. We learn to talk in poetry and 
write novels when we first go to school.” 

“Ts that so? Do you talk poetry?” 

“Sure I do,” said Montague. ‘“‘When 
I went to the Recruiting Office I told 
them in poetry what I wanted. It’s just 
as natural for me as it is to breathe.” 

What was your poem?” 

“My country calls, I wish to fight. 
Pray tell me, sir, am I in right?” 

Ted laughed as did Montague also. 
“What effect did your poetry have on 
the sergeant?” 

“It seemed to affect him very favor- 
ably, because he immediately staggered 
to his feet and took me at once to the 
inner office, where I was presented to the 
captain.” 

“Did you talk to the captain in the 
same way?” 

“Of course I did. I told you it was as 
natural for me to talk in poetry as it is 
for me to breathe.” 
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“I’ve come to fight to clear the sea, » 
To make it safe for Democracy.” 

“IT should think the captain would 
have been pleased,” laughed Ted, who 
somehow was drawn to the mischievous 
and clear-eyed, sturdy young chap who 
was doing his utmost to make himself 
forget what he was leaving behind him. 
“What did the captain say to you?” he 
asked. 

“My recollection is that he wanted to 
know who I was.” 

“Did you enlighten him?” 

**T did — in the following lines: 

“Prithee, kind sir, I’m known to fame. 
Think and reflect, Flagg is my name.” 

“How was the captain affected this 
time?” 

“Joyfully. Most joyfully. He seemed 
almost to be overcome with his delight. 
He arose from the chair in which he had 
been seated and indulged in what Homer 
used to call inextinguishable laughter. 
He turned to the sergeant and _ said, 
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‘This man flies too high for me, sergeant. 
He goes ’way over my head. Fill out an 
application for him as a birdman.’”’ 

“Then what did you do?” 

“TI explained that while I appreciated 
the exalted position which they suggested, 
I greatly preferred to serve among the 
United States Marines. Since the train 
started I have been going around helping 
the fellows make their wills. I have made 
up four or five and I thought perhaps 
you might like to make one too.” 

“Do you write these wills in poetry?” 

“Oh, yes. Didn’t I tell you I had to 
talk poetry? Here’s one I have just 
drawn: 

“TI have n’t a sweetheart, I have n’t a mother, 

I’ve only one sister, not even a brother; 


My sister, Susan, is all I’ve got, | 
So of aught that’s mine she can have the lot.” — 


Ted laughed heartily and said, “‘I want 
to hear the others.” 
_Montague promptly began: , 


. “Whoever first sets eyes on this ’ 
_Gets everything I leave, 
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- For my kith and kin are dead and gone, 
And I’ve not a friend to grieve. 


“There’s a tidy bit in the bank you’! find, 
And my army pay, though small, 
So, stranger, breathe one sigh for me, 
You’re welcome to it all.” 

“You certainly are a genius,”’ laughed 
Ted. 

“Not at all. Not at all,’ said Mon- 
tague. “This is simply my natural way 
of talking. I had rather a tough time 
with one fellow back here. He says his 
name is Thomas and that he used to be a 
prize-fighter. He wanted me to write his 
will for him, so I fixed it out in this way: 

“Tf I’m knocked out by bullet or bomb 

When over the top we go, 


A gallon of beer I leave to Tom, 
Another to squint-eyed Joe. 


We’ve borne the worst of a soldier’s thirst 
Through days and nights of woe; 
Give my dad the rest — but if I go west . 
There’s a drink for Tom and Joe.” 
In spite of the heat and the tedium of 
the journey the time passed rapidly and 
when the train halted for a brief time at 
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Washington the boys were glad of the re- 
lease from the cramped positions they had 
been compelled to take on the train. 

However, the journey speedily was re- 
sumed and the delight of the boys was 
great when they discovered that the car 
immediately behind the two coaches in 
which the Marines were -riding was a 
sleeping-car. Their chagrin, however, was 
equal to their previous delight when they 
were informed that they would not be 
permitted to use these cars. 

An hour or two later Montague Flagg 
came down the aisle calling upon the boys 
to follow him as he led the way toward 
the sleeping-car. Rapping loudly upon the 
door he summoned the dusky porter, and 
before the latter could protest or explain 
the boys pushed past him and without 
troubling to remove their clothing leaped 
into the berths, all of which had been 
made up. | 


CHAPTER V 
THE BOXER 


THERE had been nothing more than a 
spirit of mischief in the hearts of the boys 
when they rushed into the sleeping-car. 
Those who had been fortunate and who 
had secured places in the berths were 
hailed by their luckless comrades and 
many personal struggles followed in which 
the original occupants were forced to give 
up to the demands of those who followed 
them. Pillows were flying up and down 
the aisle and loud laughter and noisy 
shouts arose above the roar of the train. 

In a brief time the car was filled with 
the boisterous young soldiers more intent 
upon a good time than upon obtaining 
sleep. 

“How d-did y-you I-like your n-nap? 
Did you have p-pleasant d-dreams?”’ de- 
manded Montague as he seized Hans by 
his feet and dragged him from an upper 
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berth into which the latter had succeeded 
in making his way in the midst of a 
struggle between the former occupant 
who had stoutly defended it and those 
who had done their utmost to secure his 
place for themselves. 

Suddenly Ted was aware that a sudden 
silence had come over the assembly. 
Twice he had been compelled to give up 
the berth he had secured and now was 
bracing himself in an effort to regain the 
place he had lost. 

As he glanced up the aisle he discovered 
a major entering the car. The officer ap- 
parently was angry, but his manner did 
not betray his feeling. Indeed, as he 
stopped for a moment at the end of the 
aisle before he spoke Ted was convinced 
that he was restraining his impulse to 
laugh. 

“You will have to leave, boys,” called 
the major quietly. For some reason for 
which Ted was unable to account, the 
officer’s voice was heard in every part of 
the car, although he had not spoken in 
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loud tones. “I do not want any of you 
to get into trouble at the very beginning 
of your army life. Go back to your own 
coaches, every one of you.” 

There was a momentary hesitation on 
the part of the rookies, but it lasted only 
a minute. As good-naturedly as when 
they had pushed past the porter and 
broken into the car, the boys all turned 
and with many shouts and gibes at one 
another made their way once more to the 
coaches which they had left. 

As Ted thought over the recent ex- 
perience he marveled at the ease with 
which the major had cleared the sleeping- 
ear. Behind his pleasant voice and quiet 
words there was a force and fire of which 
every young soldier had been aware, al- 
though he might not have been able to 
explain the reasons for his opinion. At 
all events the boys were soon in their 
former seats and after another hour had 
passed even their wild and somewhat 
reckless spirits apparently had found re- 
lief. Gradually the shouts ceased, the 
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good-natured contests stopped, and quiet 
crept over them all. 

In his unusual position Ted at first 
thought he would not be able to obtain 
any sleep. He was amazed when he 
awoke to discover that it was morning 
and the sun already had risen. There 
was a halt at the station near by where the 
boys obtained their breakfast and in a 
brief time the journey was resumed. 

When at last they arrived at their des- 
tination and Ted really found himself at 
Paris Island, he looked with deep interest 
over the cantonment. 

He saw the long rows or streets of bar- 
racks, all of which had been hastily erected 
and now were supposed to be ready for 
occupancy. Outside, these buildings were 
covered with slabs. There was a ven- 
tilator above every door and the windows 
were placed exactly alike in all the build- 
ings. He saw row after row and wondered 
how he would be able to recognize the 
quarters to which he soon would be as- 
signed. His keen interest in his sur- 
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roundings prevented him from thinking 
of the home he had left and of the feelings 
of his mother at this time. 

There were many things for the new- 
comers to do. Equipment must be ob- 
tained, quarters assigned, and many other 
duties be done by every one. 

It was afternoon before the latest ar- 
rivals were assembled for their instruction 
as to their new duties. They were ad- 
dressed by a gray-haired officer who ex- 
plained many details and throughout his 
talk magnified the privilege of every one 
that had enlisted in the United States 
Marines. Indeed, Ted had come to be- 
lieve that Captain Hod Hood had not 
overstated the spirit which animated 
these Soldiers of the Sea. 

Among the boys already in the canton- 
ment he saw a spirit of eagerness and 
every one apparently was alert. They 
were all fit too for service, he concluded, 
if one might judge from appearances, for 
a more vigorous body of young men he 
had never seen. 
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Ted discovered that Montague Flagg 
and Hans were among those who shared 
the barracks to which he had been as- 
signed. He was pleased at the pros- 
pect because he now began to feel that 
Montague was like an old friend, although 
he had met him only a few hours before. 
As for Hans, his reliability and various 
other qualities that had made him the 
steady, quiet worker in school now com- 
mended themselves to the young Marine 
as they had never before. Perhaps Ted 
was not aware that the sight of a face of 
some one whom he knew was in itself a 
comfort in the midst of such new and un- 
usual surroundings. 

The following day the boys were given 
their first instructions in the manual. 
The old drill sergeant speedily convinced 
every one that he was deadly in earnest 
and there must be no evasion of the 
tasks he assigned. His manner was abrupt 
and almost brutal. He apparently had a 
special grudge against the older men in 
the squad. Their lack of agility and 
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quickness to comprehend his directions 
served only to increase his anger. He 
singled out men and against them directed 
streams of what Ted considered unneces- 
sary abuse. Later, when he became bet- 
ter acquainted with the drill sergeant he 
found that beneath the rough exterior the 
heart of the man was as tender as that of 
a woman. He appeared, however, to 
glory in his ability to strike terror into 
the hearts of the newcomers. 

Indeed, in his second day Ted him- 
self became a target of the sergeant’s 
invective. 

“Here, you, angel-face!”’ he called out 
sharply. “Can’t you stand up straight? 
Are your shoulders made of rubber? I’ve 
heard of men who were boneheads, but I 
don’t like men who have backbones made 
of jelly. Stand up like a man!” 

There were grins on the faces of his 
comrades that increased Ted’s confusion. 
His face flushed scarlet and for a moment 
he had difficulty in restraining his im- 
pulse to talk back to his tormentor. 
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However, he contrived to master his 
anger and quietly went on with the drill. 
In a moment the sergeant had turned 
to another, apparently forgetful of the 
savage words which he had spoken to 
Ted. 

It was the latter’s turn now to smile 
as the sergeant continued his remarks. 
““What’s the matter, grandpa?”’ he called 
to one of the men who apparently was 
thirty-five years of age. “Can’t you 
stand up straight, either? This is no 
place for the feeble. Get a move on you 
there! Don’t you understand the Eng- 
lish language?” 

When the drill at last ended, Ted, who 
was no weakling as we know, was tired, 
though not so exhausted as apparently 
were some of his comrades. 

He was glad, however, that an oppor- 
tunity for rest had come, and his chagrin 
was great when he discovered a moment 
later that there was to be no relaxation. 
Many pairs of boxing-gloves were brought 
out and every man in the line was handed 
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a pair with the instruction that he was to 
box the man in the line which soon would 
face him. 

Ted, as we know, was strong and 
vigorous, but boxing had never been 
among the subjects he had _ studied. 
However, he did not intend to reveal his 
ignorance and inexperience at this time, 
although in his heart there was a feeling 
that not many minutes would pass be- 
fore there would be no need of explana- 
tions on his part. Every one in the 
camp would know without explanations 
that he was not a boxer. 

He was dimly aware that boxing had 
begun when he found himself facing a 
young man a little older than he and 
plainly twenty-five pounds heavier. Ted 
glanced keenly at his opponent and de- 
cided that the man was “soft.” His 
muscles did not appear to be firm and 
there was slight prospect of his being un- 
usually quick in his movements. 

In a brief time, however, Ted discovered 
that his conclusions had been hastily 
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drawn. The man whom he was facing 
was both hard and quick. 

Ted’s lunges proved mostly of no avail. 
His opponent ducked and side-stepped in 
a manner that was bewildering. ‘Try as 
he might, Ted did not seem to be able to 
hit the dancing, moving figure before him. 

His opponent, however, did not appear 
to be suffering from similar troubles. 
Again and again his padded glove came 
into violent contact with Ted’s face and 
ribs. 

When Ted increased his exertions he 
found that he was still more at the mercy 
of his clever opponent. He was breathing 
hard and his face was wet with perspira- 
tion and all the time before him was the 
smiling, good-natured countenance which 
moved forward or backward or was with- 
drawn at the moment when he was pos- 
itive he was about to land a blow that 
would tell. 

There were brief intermissions, but 
when the final of the four rounds began 
Ted’s hands felt almost as if they were 
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made of lead. It was with difficulty that 
he raised them and did his utmost to 
present a bold defense. He looked to see 
if his opponent was not also suffering 
from the same experience, but as far as 
he was able to discern the young giant 
apparently was as fresh as when he began. 
Dismayed by what he had seen, Ted’s 
thoughts suddenly were interrupted by a 
powerful blow on his chin. He sat down 
upon the ground abruptly and for a mo- 
ment saw stars twinkling in the sky, while 
the cantonment seemed to be strangely 
moving. He dimly heard the shout of 
laughter from some of the boys near by. 
“Take the count!” “Give it up!” 
‘Let him have it!” ‘“‘Fight it through!”’ 
sounded in a confused way in his ears. 
Dazed by the experience through which 
he had passed, Ted at last arose to his 
feet and stared wildly about him. He 
was aware that his recent opponent was 
shaking him by the hand and compli- 
menting him upon the stand he had made. 
“You did mighty well. I want to in- 
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troduce myself. My name is Fowler and 
I come from New York State.” 
_ So do I,” Ted managed to ejaculate. 

“You’re going to be a boxer, young 
man, before many days are past. You 
don’t know anything about the game now, 
but it is in you to be a first-rater. All 
you need is a little training and a few 
instructions and there won’t be a man in 
the company that can stand up before 
you.” 

“Looks like it,” responded Ted ruefully. 
He was aware now that one of his teeth 
had become loose and that one of his eyes 
was not acting asit ought. “‘ You have n’t 
a scratch on you,” he said as he looked 
critically at his contestant. 

“Why should I?” laughed Fowler. 
“Haven’t I boxed all my life? My 
father was the prize boxer in his class in 
college and he used to have me put on 
the gloves with him about as soon as I 
began to toddle around the floor.” 

“Then you could have knocked me out, 
if you had wanted to?” 
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“TIT would n’t say that,’ said Fowler, 
“though you did give me openings two 
or three times which if I had followed 
might have made you bump your head 
pretty hard on the ground. Let me tell 
you, though, that I’m glad you’re in the 
Marines. It is the only branch worth 
joining!” 

“How long have you been here?”’ 

*“T’m on my third week.” 

“Do you like it?”’ 

“It’s like everything else. Some things 
IT like and some I don’t, but it’s a wonder- 
ful drill we are getting here. I’ve gained 
eight pounds in three weeks.”’ 

“You look the part,”’ smiled Ted, who 
now was regaining a measure of his former 
condition. 

“*T think we’re going to be good friends,” 
said Fowler as he slipped his arm through 
Ted’s and the two boys started toward 
the latter’s quarters. “You need a swim 
and a good rub-down and you'll be ready 
to take on the next man. If you don’t 
mind,” he added quietly, “‘and won’t 
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think I’m trying to put on airs, I would 
like to give you a few points in the 
game.” 

“T wish you would,” answered Ted 
eagerly. “I never tried it, but I’m sure 
I shall like it.” 

“IT think you will like it better than 
the fellow that stands up against you,” 
laughed Fowler. “It’s a great thing, 
though, for a man to feel that he has 
something besides his rifle to protect 
him if he gets into a tight place. Who’s 
your German friend?” he added as he 
glanced at Hans, who was approaching 
the spot where the two young soldiers 
were standing. 

‘Hello, Hans,” laughed Ted as he saw 
his classmate. The appearance of Hans 
was somewhat startling. His face had 
been battered, his nose evidently having 
suffered more than any other feature, and 
apparently he was on the verge of tears. 

“That fellow knocked me down three 
times,” said Hans ruefully. 


“You did better than I,” laughed Ted, 
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“T tried it only once, but then I guess it 
was because Fowler here had mercy on 
me.” 

“TI do not like it,” said Hans slowly. 
“This is not a game for a gentleman.” 

“T don’t know about that,” laughed 
Fowler. “You can’t call it a ladylike 
game, but they want every fellow in the 
Marines to be trained so that he can take 
care of himself no matter what he is up 
against. We'll have a good many ex- 
periences before we are through with the 
Huns, and I should n’t be a bit surprised 
if we had several before we left Paris 
Island.” | 

Fowler spoke more truly than he knew. 
There were experiences which the boys 
were long to remember that occurred in 
the cantonment and added much to their 
knowledge, even if they did not increase 
their joy in living. 


CHAPTER VI 
A NEW LANGUAGE 


Trp Coe speedily discovered that the 
life at Paris Island was strenuous. When 
at last he was permitted to turn in for 
the night there was no disposition on his 
part to find fault with his daily accom- 
modations or surroundings. He was so 
thoroughly tired by the exertions of the 
day, that immediately after he found him- 
self in his bed he was sleeping soundly. 

In it all, however, there was an element 
of keen enjoyment and when several days 
had passed he wrote his mother that in 
spite of his physical labors he was increas- 
ing in weight and that never in his life 
before had he felt so “fit.” In this letter 
he wrote also a description of the duties 
which the Marines at Paris Island con- 
fronted every day. ‘These duties were as 
follows: 
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Care of clothing and person 

School of the recruit 

Physical drill with and without arms 
Manual of arms 

Packing knapsacks and blanket rolls 
Patrolling 

Signaling 

Artillery drill 

Pitching and striking tents 
Extended order, advance and rear guard 
Boxing 

Individual cooking 

Military courtesies 

Carrying messages 

Nomenclature of the rifle 

Squad and company drill 

Bayonet exercise 

Guard duty 

Street riot drill 

Wall scaling 

Field fortifications 

Athletics 

Swimming 

First aid to the injured 

Handling boats 


Poor Hans apparently was in daily 
trouble. His chief difficulty was in the 
care of his clothing and person. His bed 
seldom was made just right and the num- 
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ber of hours of guard duty and the time 
which he spent in the guard-house in- 
creased as the days passed. Hans, how- 
ever, was unmoved by his troubles and 
remained the same placid, even young 
soldier that he had been when he first 
enlisted. 

To Ted, as he wrote his mother, it 
seemed as if every day consisted of drill, 
drill, and then more drill. There were long 
hikes too which the boys took and these, 
together with the physical contests and 
the athletics as well as the daily routine of 
duties in the cantonment, developed and 
toughened Ted’s muscles, as they had also 
their effect upon his character. 

Agreeable to his promise, Fowler, in 
such odd moments as they were able to 
secure from their duties, gave Ted in- 
structions in boxing. Ted was an apt 
pupil and it was not long before he was 
able to do more than hold his own against 
his opponents. Fortunately for him, at 
least, he had several encounters with men 
who were in his class and his contests 
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with them aroused not only his own spirit 
of confidence, but also brought him words 
of encouragement from his voluntary in- 
structor. One day, however, Ted found 
himself when the hour for boxing arrived 
facing a young man of his own size 
and weight who quickly gave evidence 
that he was thoroughly versed in the 
game. 

The name of Ted’s opponent was Orville 
Payne, although, of course, every one of 
his acquaintances at Paris Island had 
quickly dubbed him “Awful Payne.” 

Indeed, “‘Awful’ was the name which 
clung to him all through his military 
career. 

Payne, however, was not cast down by 
his new name and even declared that it 
increased the fear of him, because “‘ Awful’”’ 
applied more to the effect of his presence 
upon others than as a description of his 
own character. Awful, however, had one 
serious defect, he stuttered violently and 
this defect in times of excitement naturally 
was more pronounced. 
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When the contest between Ted and 
Awful Payne began, their comrades al- 
most instinctively were aware that they 
were about to witness more than an or- 
dinary bout. They gathered about the 
contestants and cheered them on as each 
displayed his skill and strength in a man- 
ner that appealed strongly to the boys of 
their company. 

The relative merits of the two contest- 
ants had not been decided when the contest 
came to an end. Each boy was cherishing 
a new feeling of respect for his companion 
and the good-nature of both added much 
to the display of their strength. 

As they departed for their quarters, 
Awful said, “‘ W-when I t-tried to e-e-enlist 
they were not g-g-going to t-take me.” 

“How did you fix it?” inquired Ted 
with a laugh. 

““W-w-hy I s-s-said to that g-g-guy in 
the R-recruiting 5-s-station on T-t-twenty- 
third S-s-street, N-n-new York, ‘L-I-look 
here, d-d-d’ you w-w-want a t-t-talking 
m-m-man or a f{-f-fighting m-m-man? I’m 
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a f-f-fighting m-m-man, b-but I c-can’t 
g-g-get my words out q-q-quick enough 
to s-s-say ‘s-s-s-surrender’ if the whole 
d-d-darn H-h-hun army’s on t-t-top o’ 
me.” 

Both Ted and Fowler laughed heartily, 
for Payne was so thoroughly good-natured 
and free from all vanity that his words 
produced a double effect. 

The boys were joined by Montague 
who said, as he fell in with them, “I’ve 
just been up to see old Sergeant Biull.” 
This was the affectionate term by which 
the boys referred to their drill sergeant. 
Most of them now had pierced the crust 
of the old drillmaster and were aware of 
the real worth of the man. 

“Did you try poetry on him?” inquired 
Ted laughingly. 

“Of course I did. I told you that I 
spout poetry just as naturally as a canary 
sings.” 

“I’m _ interested,” joined in Fowler. 
*T’m wondering how Sergeant Bill took 
ee”? 
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**W-why d-d-don’t you tell us w-w-what 
you s-s-said?’’ inquired Payne. 

“Well, this is what I greeted him with 
this morning, — 


“You’re old, Sergeant Bill, the young Rookie said, 
And your hair has become very white. 
You’re alive when you know that you ought to be 
dead, — 
Do you think at your age that is right?” 


“What did Sergeant Bill do?” laughed 
Ted. 

““He stared at me for a few minutes 
and [I think he was n’t quite sure whether 
he ought to send me to the guard-house 
or give me five dollars. By the way,” 
he added sharply, “I was at the captain’s 
quarters this morning when old Jack 
Wheeler came in.” 

Jack Wheeler was the name of the 
oldest man in the company. Reference 
already has been made to his inability to 
grasp the details of the daily drill and 
also of the irritation his failure produced 
in the heart of the sergeant. No one at 
Paris Island apparently had ever received 
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more biting, cutting words, but the boys 
all were aware that behind his apparent 
brutality Sergeant Bill was sorry for the 
man who ought never to have been re- 
ceived among the Marines. 
“What was the trouble with old Jack?” 
asked Fowler. 
“Oh, he was homesick and upset gen- 
erally. He said, ‘Captain, I have just 
got word from my wife. She says she’s 
lonesome without me and wants me to 
come home right away for a few days.’ 
*“That’s strange,’ said the captain, ‘I have 
just heard from your wife and she says 
she feels a great deal happier now that 
you are where you belong. She does n’t 
want you to come home.’ I was mightily 
interested in what was going on, but I 
never believed it was in old Jack to 
straighten up and say what he did.”’ 
““W-what did he say?”’ asked Payne. 
“Why, he turned squarely on the cap- 
tain and looking him straight in the face 
said, ‘Captain, you and I are the two 
biggest liars in Paris Island.’ I expected 
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to see the captain knock his head off or 
order his arrest, but instead of that his 
eyes twinkled and he said, ‘What makes 
you say that?’ ‘Because,’ spoke up old 
Jack promptly, ‘I have n’t any wife and 
you never had any letter. Did I put it 
strong enough or do you want me to ex- 
plain it a little more fully?’ We all 
laughed and as we were off duty at the 
time no one was any the worse for it.” 

When the boys started for “‘chow”’ they 
overtook Hans who again betrayed marked 
evidences of his encounter of the morning. 

Poor Hans seemed to be in a perpetual 
state of defense. By the time one eye 
had recovered from its discoloration, the 
remaining eye had assumed the former 
hue of the other one. Apparently he was 
unable to learn how to defend himself and 
the moment he put on the boxing-gloves 
the movement of his arms was not unlike 
that of a windmill. 

Perhaps the comparison had occurred 
to his comrades, for Montague said, “Do 
you know, Hans, I was thinking this 
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morning while I was watching you, about 
a man that built two windmills on his 
place. They did n’t run very well, so at 
last he took down one because he said 
there was n’t enough wind to drive two.” 
Montague’s face was expressionless as he 
spoke and he glanced in mild surprise as 
his comrades laughed loudly. 

“But I do not see,” said Hans soberly. 
“Why did he take down one of the wind- 
mills?” 

“T told you,” laughed Montague, “that 
there was n’t enough wind to drive two.” 

“But I do not see how that could make 
any difference. There was no more wind 
after he took down one than there was 
when there were two.” 

*“*T believe you’re right,” said Montague 
slowly. “‘You make me think of a man 
who put two holes in his barn door for 
his cat and her kitten. The big hole was 
for the cat and the little hole for the 
kitten.” 

“But why did he do that?” again asked 
Hans. “Did he not know that the kitten 
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could go through the same big hole that 
he had cut for the cat?” 

“‘Hans, you’re a genius!” said Mon- 
tague as he slapped his comrade on the 
back. “If you had been there I don’t 
believe there would have been any trouble 
at all. Speaking of trouble,’’ Montague 
added, “‘I have about made up my mind 
that M-o-n-t-a-g-u-e is the best way to 
spell ‘trouble.’”’ 

“That doesn’t spell ‘trouble,’” sug- 
gested Hans soberly: and when his com- 
panions laughed he glanced in mild, bovine 
surprise from one to another as if he still 
failed to comprehend the joke. 

But the devotion of Hans to his duties 
was marked, and in spite of his inability 
to grasp quickly the details of the drill or 
the demands made upon him, his faithful- 
ness and evident desire to learn saved him 
from many a harsh word from the sergeant. 

It was soon after this that Montague 
brought slips of paper to Ted and Fowler. 

“We have some strange companions,” 
explained Montague as he made: himself 
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at home in his friends’ quarters. “I have 
just found out that in the barracks next 
to us there is a fellow named Fox, another 
named Lyon, another Wolfe, and Lamb, 
and still another is Kerr, besides a lot of 
others. I think our best plan will be 
to put up a sign that we have gathered 
here a menagerie of strange wild beasts 
which are chained to prevent them from 
going about the camp seeking whom they 
might devour. But that isn’t what I 
came to tell you about. I have got a new 
dictionary.” 

“A what?’ demanded Ted, who was not 
to be surprised at any declaration or sug- 
gestion made by his comrade. 

“A dictionary. I was talking with the 
captain to-day and found he had one and 
he wanted me to copy it and learn it by 
heart.” | 

Ted, who was convinced that there was 
something behind the words of his friend 
that had not been revealed, was silent, 
but Hans was prompt to respond. “You 
could not copy a dictionary if you should 
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work upon it from now until you are forty- 
four years of age.” 

“That may be true,” acknowledged 
Montague soberly, “though if you make 
it forty-five perhaps I might. But what: 
I ‘mean, fellows, is simply this,” he added 
more seriously. “‘The captain says there 
is a regular new language the boys use 
over there and that the sooner we learn 
it the better it will be for every one. 
This is what I mean,” he explained as he 
drew a document from his pocket and 
gave it to his friends for their inspection. 
It was a list of words, every one of which 
was suggestive of the experience of the 
soldiers in France, and with deep interest 
the three boys examined it, as Ted read it 
aloud. 


Ack-Emma. Morning. 

Archie. Anti-aircraft artillery. 

Brass Hat. A_ staff officer. Presumably a 
reference to gold lace which is a part of the 
staff uniform. 

Bug-house. A dug-out. Also flea-pots. 

Center. A clearing-house for Canadian 
wounded. 
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casualties. 

Char-tea (Hindustani). Used particularly to 
designate the meal so dear to the English 
heart, afternoon tea. 

Coal-box. <A heavy artillery shell which, when 
exploding, sends up a cloud of thick, black 
smoke. 

Creeping Jimmy. A high-velocity shell which 
gives no warning of its approach. 

Crumper. A 5.9 shell. 

Crump-hole. Any shell-hole. 

Dixie. Strictly speaking this is not slang. The 
cooking-pots issued by the Army Ordnance 
Corps are officially designated as “Dixies,”’ 
for what reason no one seems to know. 

Dud. Anything that’s no good, that fails to 
accomplish its end. Thus a “dud” shell 
is a shell which does not explode. 

Emma Gee. Machine gun or machine gunner 
(signalers’ alphabet). 

Flea-bag. Officer’s sleeping-bag. 

Flying pit. An aerial torpedo. 

Fritz. One of the many names applied by 
British troops to the Germans who oppose 
them. 

Flipper. Wand. 

Gunfire. Morning tea. 

Heinie. A pet name for the German soldier. 
Possibly suggested by the name of the well- 
known poet. 
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Hun. A name (not pet) applied to the 
Germans as a nation. Never used to 
designate the troops opposed to the British 
as a unit. 

Jerry. A steel shrapnel helmet. 

Jack Johnson. A big shell which bursts with 
a cloud of black smoke. 

Jake. Universal army term to express 
satisfaction. If a girl is pretty, she is 
“‘jake.”” If a stew tastes good, it is 
“jake.” Probably an Anglicization of 
*‘chic.” 

M. and D. Medicine and Duty. Universal 
medical treatment for small ailments in the 
trenches. In other words, a dose of physic 
and go back to work. 

Mulligan. A stew usually made of the regular 
ration issued and whatever extras may come 
to hand. Sometimes cooked in a shrapnel 
helmet. 

Mulligan Battery. Cook-wagon. 

Minnehaha. A  Minenwerfer, or German 
trench-mortar. 

Nappo. Anglicized version of “il n’y a pas.” 
Used in the opposite sense to “jake” and 
with an equally universal application. 

O Pip. An _ observation-post  (signalers’ 
alphabet). 

One-star Wonder. A_ second lieutenant, or 
“half loot”; also “one-star artist” and 
“one-lunger.” 
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Pip Emma. Evening (signalers’ alphabet for 
P.M.). 

Pineapple. Aerial torpedoes used by the Ger- 
mans. So-called from their shape which 

_ distinctly resembles that of a pineapple. 

Roott. Bread (Hindustani). 

Riveter. Machine gun. 

Rum-jar. A trench-made explosive consist- 
ing roughly of two hundred pounds of 
powder in a rough casting, fired from a 
trench-mortar. 

Sammies. ‘This name has been widely adopted 
by the British troops as a name for their 
American comrades in arms. It may be 
an Anglicized version of the French “Nos 
amis,” but is probably derived from the 
appellation “Uncle Sam.” 

Skilly. A stew. | 

Suicide Club. Bombing squad or advanced 
machine gun squad. 

S. 0. L. Delete. Applied to anything that 
can’t be done or is called off (signalers’ 
alphabet). 

Sanfairyann. Anglicization of the French 
“Cela ne fait rien.” Meaning same as 
“oN app 0.” 

Ticklers’ Artillery. A bombing squad. 

Typewriter. A machine gun. 

Tootfinny. Anglicization of “Tout fini,” with 
the same meaning, “It’s all over.” 

Torp. An aerial torpedo. 
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Tin Hat. A shrapnel helmet. 

Wipers. Tommy Atkins’s idea of the correct 
pronunciation of Ypres. 

Whistling Jimmy. Howitzer shell. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WRESTLERS 


Tue days passed rapidly, but with every 
passing day it was evident that the boys 
were steadily rounding into form. The 
work was hard, but there was little com- 
plaining. From early in the morning un- 
til they were ready for bed every hour 
was filled. 

There were times, too, as has been said, 
when recreation came and football games 
and other forms of athletics aroused the 
excitement of all. The fact that in the 
camp there were many famous athletes 
from different colleges added much to the 
success and provided an additional in- 
spiration for all who entered into the 
various contests. 

Behind all these activities the one 
thought in the mind of every young 
rookie was that he was preparing to go 
“over there.” And there was an eager- 
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ness for the great contest that was some- 
what difficult to understand. Already 
men who had been in France had re- 
turned with stories of their adventures and 
encounters that aroused great interest. 
There were tales too of the wounded and 
the dead, but somehow even these more 
serious parts of warfare failed to decrease 
the spirit of the men at Paris Island: 
Not that they were thoughtless or ignored 
the peril, but in spite of these things, per- 
haps in a measure because of them, they 
were all determined to do their utmost to 
put an end to the madness which seemed 
to have seized upon certain of the Euro- 
pean nations. Perhaps the deepest in- 
terest of the boys in Ted’s company cen- 
tered upon the boxing bouts and the 
wrestling contests. 

In his preparation for the former Ted 
had greatly profited by the instructions 
which Fowler had daily given him. Nat- 
urally quick in every motion, his muscles 
now tense and hard, his endurance greatly 
strengthened since he had arrived at Paris 
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Island, every day found Ted Cole a stronger 
as well as a better young soldier. 

In his boxing he had not found again 
any one who had treated him as roughly 
as Fowler had on the occasion of their 
first meeting, and, indeed, Ted had been 
a winner. He was not unaware that his 
success had been due as much to the 
weakness of his opponents as to his own 
strength and skill. His contest with Aw- 
ful Payne, however, had ended in a 
draw and the interest of his comrades as 
well as his own desire to settle the matter 
combined to increase the interest of all 
in the bout which soon was arranged. 

It was late in the afternoon and the 
sun was low in the western sky when the 
men of Ted’s company, relieved from 
duty, assembled to witness the deciding 
bout between the two rivals. 

Outside of Fowler it was commonly 
acknowledged that there were no boys in 
the company able to hold their own 
against Ted and Awful. And now that 
the relative merits of these two rivals 
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were to be determined the interest and 
excitement of all were keen. 

When the two young soldiers stepped 
out in front of their comrades and pre- 
pared for the fray, there were many 
words of encouragement from the friends 
of each. And indeed the sight of the 
young athletes was one to warm the hearts 
of all who admired the even and perfect 
development of their physical powers. 

Nearly of the same height, almost of 
the same weight, the bare backs of the 
young contestants showed their muscles 
like knots of iron moving swiftly beneath 
the skin, which was an additional evi- 
dence of the care and training both had 
received. ‘There was in the face of each 
an expression of admiration for the skill 
and strength of his companion. Indeed, 
the good-nature which was manifest in the 
assembly plainly was shared by the two 
central figures. 

To the surprise of all, the contest ended 
speedily. Almost at the very beginning 
Ted caught his companion off his guard 
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and by one swift blow, into which he put 
all his reserve strength, the end came. 
Awful Payne sat down hard upon the 
ground and did not rise when the ten 
seconds had been counted. Then, slowly, 
he arose and facing Ted said good- 
naturedly, “I t-t-think that was an a-a-ac- 
cident. I’m n-n-not one to w-w-whine, 
though, and I congratulate you. T-t-there 
isn’t any one in P-p-paris Island for whom 
I h-h-have a stronger f-f-feeling just now 
than I have f-f-for you.” 

Ted laughed and good-naturedly grasped 
the hand of his friend, almost unaware of 
the shouts and calls of the spectators who 
were well nigh dazed by the sudden end 
of the boxing bout. 

““T-there’s one t-t-t-thing,” said Awful 
as he turned from the place. 

*What’s that?” inquired Ted. 

“Tf I c-c-can’t beat you with g-g-gloves, 
I’m s-s-sure I c-c-can throw you.” 

“T’ll give you a chance to make good 
your words,” answered Ted promptly. 


“When?” " 
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“To-morrow night. Same place and 
time.” 

Ted’s specialty in athletics had been 
wrestling. He had won the champion- 
ship in the Calvert School and had won it 
so easily that there was no second to him. 
He stood alone in his class. A thrill of 
confidence crept over his heart as he re- 
ceived the challenge and he had slight 
fear as to the outcome. 

“We'll h-h-have three m-m-m-atches,”’ 
suggested Awful. ‘We'll t-t-try it with 
a s-s-square hold, a s-s-side hold, and a 
c-c-c-atch as catch can.” 

“That suits me to a dot,” answered 
Ted heartily. “I’ll be here, and all I 
can say is I hope the better man wins.” 

The report soon spread throughout 
Paris Island that there was to be a wres- 
tling bout on the following afternoon be- 
tween Ted and Awful Payne. ‘There were 
many besides members of their own com- 
pany present in the great circle which had 
been formed about the space allotted to 
the wrestlers. 
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Again there were murmurs of admira- 
tion when the two athletes, stripped for 
the fray, stepped forward and prepared 
for the contest. 

There was an air of confidence in Ted’s 
manner which caused Fowler to shake 
his head dubiously. “The kid is over- 
confident. I’m afraid his pride will have 
a fall to-day,” he said to Hans who 
chanced to be standing beside him. 

“TI think Ted will win,” said Hans 
slowly. 

“‘He’ll know he has been up against a 
real man even if he does win,” said 
Fowler. 

The conversation ceased when it be- 
came evident that the contestants were 
ready for the word. The first match was 
to be a square hold. Quietly the wrestlers 
faced each other and as the word was 
spoken by the referee the hands of each 
grasped the shoulders of his opponent. 

A cry of dismay escaped from the crowd 
when a moment later Awful succeeded by 
a sudden quick effort in breaking the hold 
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of Ted and a moment later had _ his 
companion flat upon the ground, both 
shoulders pressed against the earth. 

Whatever feeling of over-confidence Ted 
may have cherished before the match 
began had departed when he arose. He 
was manifestly crestfallen and his cheeks 
were flaming. Mortified and chagrined, 
he still acknowledged the perfect fairness 
with which his opponent had won the 
result of the first match. 

A brief breathing spell was given and 
then the second match was called. This 
was to be a side hold, after the old- 
fashioned, country manner of wrestling. 
The two contestants, evenly matched and 
each now thoroughly respecting his op- 
ponent, prepared carefully for the test. 
There were to be no chances taken by 
either and Ted was doubly cautious, as 
the loss of this match would mean also the 
loss of the contest. 

If Awful had won the first match by a 
fluke, as many in the assembly declared 
he had, neither he nor Ted was to win the 
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second contest in any such manner. The 
boys were evenly matched, and soon after 
the struggle began it was evident that the 
winner would, as Fowler had suggested, 
know that he had been up against a strong 
and competent foe before the match was 
decided. 

The heaving shoulders and the labored 
breathing of each boy as the contest was 
prolonged showed fully the strain under 
which both were laboring. They pulled 
and then feinted, each trying his choicest 
tricks, but each unable to throw his com- 
rade. Their straining muscles swelled 
and the perspiration ran in streams down 
their faces, but neither was able to make 
his opponent give ground. 

Minute after minute passed until it was 
plain that the contest would be decided 
at last in favor of the one who had the 
greater power of endurance. Not for a 
moment did either relax his efforts. Ted 
was determined that he would not lose 
this match if in any way it was possible 
for him to win it. Grimly he set his jaws, 
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and although his admiration for Awful in- 
creased as he struggled, he gave his chief 
attention to preventing his companion 
from gaining any advantage. 

At last, however, convinced that 
Awful’s strength was beginning to wane, 
Ted determined to resort to the trick 
which never before had failed him and 
upon which he had confidently relied to 
win the present contest. 

He permitted his companion apparently 
to gain a slight advantage by forcing him 
into such a position that a part of his 
body was in front of Awful. From ap- 
pearances the advantage seemed to be 
with the latter. If he had _ sufficient 
strength remaining and should exert it in 
one final endeavor, the waiting crowd be- 
lieved that he could pull Ted backward 
over his leg in such a way that he would 
fall to the ground and Awful would win. 

Ted, whenever he had used the trick 
before, had been aware of the apparent 
advantage which his action gave to his 
opponent. Ted, however, was relying up- 
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on his own strength in the muscles of his 
shoulders and chest. Indeed, the strength 
of his young body seemed to have been 
developed most in these muscles. 
Convinced that he had Awful in the 
very position in which he most desired to 
have him, even while the latter believed 
that he had secured an advantage that 
must speedily bring the contest to a close, 
Ted roused himself for his final effort. 
Slowly and steadily he began to exert 
the strength which he had _ reserved. 
Twice he succeeded in lifting his opponent 
from the ground, but each time Awful suc- 
ceeded in holding his grip and regaining 
his position. Ted, however, had been 
testing the condition of his friend and was 
convinced that his own strength now was 
sufficient for the task and that Awful 
would not be able to resist much longer. 
A third effort of Ted again lifted Awful 
so that his feet were at least three inches 
from ground. To Ted’s delight he dis- 
covered that his opponent now was un- 
able to regain his former position. Con- 
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fident in his own strength Ted permitted 
his contestant to exert himself until his 
efforts manifestly became weaker. Then 
bowing himself to his task Ted exerted all 
his strength and slowly lifted Awful still 
higher. 

Ted next bowed a little more beneath 
his load and, still retaining his grasp, 
which Awful vainly was striving to break, 
slowly and steadily drew Awful into a yet 
more difficult position and then, by one 
quick, final effort, succeeded in throwing 
him over his head in such a way that his 
companion fell at full length upon the 
ground. The second contest was won, 
and it had been one to stir the blood and 
arouse the enthusiasm of every spectator. 

After the breathing spell which had 
been given, Ted was aware, as he faced 
Awful for the third and final effort, that 
he was much fresher and stronger than 
his opponent. A brief effort only was 
required to convince the assembly also of 
this self-evident truth. When the word 
was given, Ted instantly seized his op- 
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ponent in such a manner that Awful was 
unable to protect himself. Almost as 
speedily as the first wrestling bout had 
ended, the conclusion came to the third. 
It seemed to the spectators that Ted had 
picked up Awful bodily and thrown him 
over his head.- In fact Ted had slipped 
under his opponent and merely rolled the 
weakened Awful in such a manner that 
his shoulders touched the grass and the 
third and deciding contest was won. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NURSE 


Tue leading contest now had ended. 
The enthusiasm of the spectators was 
still keen and Ted was loudly cheered by 
all his friends on the success which had 
attended his efforts. Even Awful proved 
that he was in good spirits, for his words 
of congratulation were among the most 
cordial which Ted received. Several mi- 
nor contests followed which both Ted 
and Awful remained to watch. 

Hans was one of the contestants and his 
oxlike movements, in spite of the great 
physical strength he possessed, made him 
an easy prey to his opponents. In- 
deed, Awful remarked when he saw Hans 
thrown one time by a little fellow who 
weighed at least forty pounds less than 
his heavy antagonist, “’T-there must be 
about as m-m-much satisfaction in throw- 
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ing H-h-h-ans as there would be in 
p-p-p-ushing over a bag of meal.” 

It was near nightfall when the crowd 
dispersed. As Hans and Ted returned to 
their quarters they were joined by Awful 
and Montague. The former still retained 
his ‘cordial spirits and again and again 
congratulated his successful competitor. 

Montague “dropped into poetry”’ sev- 
eral times, but his praise was no less warm 
than that of his comrade. | 

“'There’s one thing I like better than 
winning,” said Ted, whose pride naturally 
was great in the success he had somewhat 
unexpectedly won. 

““W-what’s that?” inquired Awful. 

“For a man to be a good sport. If you 
had wanted to you might have given a 
dozen reasons why I happened to win. 
Two of those contests were, as you said, 
more or less flukes.” 

“T’m willing to own u-u-up that the 
b-b-best man wins. I w-w-wish, though, 
sometime you would g-g-give me a chance 
to try it again.” 
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“The story will be continued in our 
next,” laughed Ted. “I too want to be 
a good sport and if you think you can 
get any satisfaction I shall be glad to give 
it to you.” 

But I don’t like this,” spoke up Hans. 
“I do not see any use in trying to throw 
somebody upon the ground.” 

“T noticed that you felt alittle that way. 
Sammy Bates did n’t seem to have any of 
that feeling, though, when he floored you.”’ 

“I did not try to defend myself,” said 
Hans soberly. “‘Why should I? I do 
not care for these contests.” 

**W-what is your s-special line, Hans?” 
inquired Awful, winking at Ted as he 
spoke. 

**T shall shoot,” answered Hans soberly. 
“When we go out on the range I shall 
win and then I shall get five dollars more 
every month in my pay.” 

“You seem to be fairly sure of that.” 

*“Of course I am sure,” said Hans. 

“When you get to be a major-general 
and are getting eight thousand dollars 
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every year, I hope you will remember 
me,” suggested Montague. 

“T shall not forget my friends. I’m 
not proud,” said Hans. And then he 
stared blankly at the three boys who 
laughed loudly at his words. 

*“There’s one thing that troubles me,” 
continued Hans. 

*What’s that? How you’ll invest your 
money?”’ 

“No,” answered Hans. “I shall know 
how to do that, but I am thinking of the 
voyage across the ocean. I have never 
been on the water. You know we do not 
have the ocean where [ live.” 

“It does seem to me,” remarked Ted, 
“that I’ve heard some reference to that 
subject. The ocean doesn’t touch the 
State of Milwaukee.” 

*‘Milwaukee is not a state,” answered 
Hans, so seriously that his companions 
laughed. “Milwaukee,” he explained, “‘is 
the name of a city. But I do not live 
there. If I go on the ocean, do you think 
I will be seasick?” 


393 
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“Tf y-y-you ask for m-my opinion,” 
laughed Awful, “I t-t-think you w-w-will, 
if you don’t p-p-put it off until a-after we 
I-land in F-F-France.”’ 

“But what shall I do if I’m seasick?” 
inquired Hans earnestly. 

“You won’t need any d-d-directions 
from us, Hans,” replied Awful, greatly 
to the delight of his friends. “You'll 
know exactly w-w-what to do and {-f-f- 
furthermore you'll d-d-do it.” 

“But what shall I do?” asked Hans. 

“T t-t-told you,” repeated Awful, “you 
won’t need any d-d-directions.”’ 

“I’m not sure. I shall try to find out 
just what is the proper thing to do and 
then I shall try to do it.” 

“You'll lead the crowd, Hans,” laughed 
Ted. “You make me think of Jed Tol- 
liver, a darky up at the cook’s. Some- 
body accused him the other day of run- 
ning. ‘Jed, you were running like the 
wind,’ the corporal said to him when Jed 
finally came back to camp. You see he 
had been scared half out of his wits by 
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the guns. Jed up and said, ‘No, sah; 
no, sah; I wasn’t runnin’ like the wind, 
but I passed a lot of boys what was run- 
nin’ like the wind.’” 

“I don’t see how he could pass them,” 
said Hans sdberly, “unless he was run- 
ning faster than they were.” 

“Nobly spoken, m’ I-l-lord,” spoke up 
Awful. “I, myself, d-d-do not see how 
Jed passed the crowd if all the b-b-boys 
were running as f-f-fast as he.” 

**He could not,”’ declared Hans. 

*T’m willing to take your w-w-word for 
it,’ stammered Awful, “but I w-w-would 
rather have Jed’s experiences than one I 
had y-y-y-esterday.” 

“What was that?” asked Ted. 

“Why, I g-got a l-leave of absence for a 
half d-d-day and went to t-t-town. A 
w-woman stepped up to me t-t-t-here and 
s-said to me, ‘Where are you g-g-going 
to preach to-night?’ Just t-think of it! 
D-d-do I look like that k-k-kind?” 

““You’re not serious?”’ declared Mon- 
tague. 
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“It’s as t-true as I’m s-s-s-tanding 
here,”’ declared Awful, speaking glibly for 
the first time in several minutes. “I 
d-don’t know just how to account for it, 
but I m-m-must have a good look about 
me somewhere. This woman t-t-thought 
I looked as if I could p-p-preach. Maybe 
I can if I try real hard.” 

“Suppose you try it on us,” suggested 
Montague. 

‘Not on your life. I m-m-must have an 
intelligent congregation. But w-w-what 
‘do you suppose made that w-w-woman 
think I was g-g-g-going to preach?” 

“TI give it up,” said Ted. “I have an 
idea, though, that when she saw your 
uniform she thought you belonged to the 
Salvation Army. You know they have a 
lot of preachers who used to be tough guys 
when they were out in the cold, cold world.” 

*“T-t-that must be it,” stuttered Aw- 
ful thoughtfully. ‘‘I d-d-didn’t think of 
that before. What do you t-t-think — 
Is that any reflection on the Salvation 
Army?” 
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“Well, I would n’t say that it was n’t,” 
said Ted, shaking his head soberly. ‘‘Do 
you know, fellows,’ he added quickly, 
“I’m getting in a hurry to get to 
Quantico.” 

“Which means,” suggested Montague, 
“that you’re in a hurry to get to France. 
You have n’t anything on me. Now that 
we’ve made this good record in our rifle 
practice it may be that they’ll send us on 
to Quantico sooner than they expected. 
By the way, Hans,” he added, abruptly 
turning as he spoke to the young soldier, 
*“who was that woman I saw talking to 
you outside the camp yesterday after- 
noon?” 

Ted, who was watching Hans at the 
time, was startled at the sudden gleam 
which appeared in the eyes of his com- 
rade. He was unable to decide at first 
whether it was expressive of fear or of 
surprise. In a moment, however, the ex- 
pression disappeared and the face of Hans 
was once more stolid and calm as he an- 
swered the query. | 
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*“T do not know what you are talking 
about,” he said. | 

“Why, I watched you ten minutes,” 
declared Montague. “You were talking 
to this woman all the time, or she was 
talking to you, I do not know which it 
was. Who was she, anyway?” 

**T do not know,” answered Hans, “‘un- 
less you mean one of the women working 
in the hospital. I remember now that 
one of them stopped me yesterday after- 
noon and said a lot of things to me.” 

“I’m not surprised that she should do 
that when she found that you were run- 
ning around loose, Hans. What I want 
to know is who she is and what she said.” 

“Why, she was telling me about the 
way some of the boys in the hospital act,” 
explained Hans. 

Ted, who was steadily watching his 
comrade, was not convinced by the simple 
manner in which Hans spoke that he was 
telling all that had occurred. He was 
aware that in the hospital experienced 
and trained women nurses were busy in 
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their care of the sick. The hospital had 
not been filled at any one time and yet 
in a camp of the size of that at Paris 
Island naturally there were cases of illness 
that required careful attention. 

“What was her name, Hans?” asked 
Ted. 

*T did not ask her.” 

*Did she tell you her age?” inquired 
Montague soberly. 

**No; why should she tell me how old 
she is?” retorted Hans. 

“There’s no particular reason, but I 
thought perhaps you were having a very 
confidential talk.” 

“Do you know who this woman is?” 
inquired Ted, turning upon Montague. 

*“No, I do not know her. I do not 
even know her name; but I’ve seen her a 
number of times. She wears a nurse’s 
uniform and appears to be about fifty 
years old. I think it’s safe for Hans to 
listen to what she has to suggest.” 

The moonlike face of Hans had never 
appeared more expressionless than at that 
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present moment and yet for some reason, 
for which Ted was unable to account, he 
had been made uneasy by the report of 
the conversation. It was so unlike Hans 
to have any words with a stranger, and 
naturally the reports of the numbers of 
men and women working secretly for 
Germany had made every young soldier 
keenly alert to detect a spy or propagan- 
dist in every suspicious person seen near 
Paris Island. 

The matter had more or less been for- 
gotten, however, when the following day, 
at a time when Ted was alone in the 
quarters, a woman abruptly entered. 

“I’m looking for Hans — Hans Mentz,” 
she explained. “Is he here?” 

“Not at the present time,” replied Ted 
quickly, rising as he spoke from the bed 
on which he was seated. “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the 
woman, although a trace of evident dis- 
appointment appeared for an instant upon 
her face. | 
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'“T shall be glad to give him any message 
you want me to,” suggested Ted. 

For a moment the woman hesitated, 
then slowly drew from her pocket a letter 
which she handed the young Marine. “I 
should like to have him get this very soon,” 
she explained. “It is quite important. 
Will you see that it is placed in his hands 
and that no one else sees it?”’ 

“T’ll give it to him,” answered Ted 
quietly. 

The meeting of Hans with a middle- 
aged nurse on the preceding day instantly 
recurred to Ted. He looked again at the 
woman, but was unable to detect anything 
suspicious either in her appearance or 
manner. She was a large woman, strong 
and vigorous, and her face indicated un- 
usual intelligence. She was quiet in her 
manner and one who would not easily 
be startled, he assured himself, as: he 
quietly continued his inspection. 

“Have you many men in the hospital 
now?” he inquired, eager to prolong the 
conversation until he could obtain a 
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clearer impression of this woman who 
wanted to see Hans. 

*“Not very many,” she replied, smiling 
as she spoke. “There’s not much sick- 
ness at Paris Island. I’m told that nearly 
every one of the boys begins to gain 
weight as soon as he comes here.” 

“TI know that’s true as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” said Ted. “I never felt so fit 
in my life. J think I would not be afraid 
to meet the Kaiser himself. Indeed, I 
wish I might.” 

For an instant an expression of hard- 
ness appeared in the woman’s eyes, but 
this was gone when she said lightly, ““I’m 
afraid you won’t have a chance to do 
Bet 

**Perhaps not,” acknowledged Ted, “but 
it may be that I shall run across some of 
his spies. ‘They tell me that there are 
some of them around the camp.” 

“Is that so?”’? demanded the woman. 

Ted was positive a momentary flash ap- 
peared again in the eyes of the woman, 
but her manner indicated an indifference 
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to the topic. The young soldier’s sus- 
picions, however, were intensified when 
after the woman had departed he glanced 
at the letter she had left in his possession 
and discovered that “‘Hans Mentz,’”’ had 
been written evidently by some one fa- 
miliar with German script. 


CHAPTER IX. ° 
NO EXPLANATION © 


Trp held the envelope in his hand and 
gazed earnestly at the directions written 
upon it. As precise as if it had been en- 
graved, there was no mistaking the hand- 
writing. Some one who was familiar 
with or had’ been trained in writing 
German script had addressed the missive 
to Ted’s comrade. 

Ted was wondering why Hans should 
have received such a letter. There was 
no question as to his ancestors, for Hans 
unmistakably in face and form bore the 
traces of his German ancestors. Again 
and again he had related to Ted the stories 
which his father had told of the beautiful 
Fatherland and the many glorious things 
which were to be found within its borders. 
Hans apparently had shared in this glori- 
fication of Germany, but no occasion had 
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arisen for doubting his loyalty to the land 
which he now claimed as his own. 

The fact, too, that Hans had been en- 
rolled in the Marines, though Ted was 
aware that more or less Hans had been 
governed by his example, nevertheless 
bore witness to the zeal of the young 
soldier. He now was one of those who 
were “first to fight.”” The reputation 
which the Marine Corps had established 
and maintained for more than a hundred 
years had appealed strongly to Ted and 
apparently had not been without its 
effect upon Hans. 

Ted handed the letter to his comrade 
when Hans returned, saying as he did so, 
*“Who’s your fair correspondent, Hans?” 

“I do not think it is a correspondent,” 
answered Hans soberly. 

“What do you think it is, then?” 

*T do not know. I think, however, it 
is a bill for extra laundry.” 

“Why don’t you open the letter and 
find out?” demanded Ted. 


*“T have no desire to hasten in looking 
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into the face of a bill,’ replied Hans 
stolidly. 

Ted laughed and turned away. What- 
ever suspicions he may have cherished 
for the moment were forgotten as the 
days passed. The young soldier was busy 
in the hard work at Paris Island as 
the passing days seemed to increase the 
demands made upon the recruits. Every 
night when it came found him ready for 
bed. Then too there were his duties as 
guard and these were no respectors of 
hours. It was still difficult for Ted, 
seasoned though he was, to remain on 
guard duty in the night and then, when the 
morning light came, to resume the heavy 
tasks of the day. 

Meanwhile, the vigor of the boys 
steadily increased, and their hardened 
muscles and ruddy cheeks, as well as their 
alertness and the expression of perfect 
health which was shining from their eyes, 
all bore ample evidence of the benefits 
they were receiving from the drill at Paris 
Island. 
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Ted’s suspicions were revived slightly 
a few days afterward when he discovered 
among the belongings of Hans, which he 
had somewhat neglected to put away for 
the day, a small photograph of certain 
sections of Paris Island. The picture was 
not especially artistic nor was Ted startled 
when he first discovered it. A moment 
later, however, he was puzzled to account 
for the existence as well as the presence of 
this little photograph. He examined it 
more carefully and discovered, for Ted was 
no mean photographer himself, that it had 
been taken by a lens of unusual power. 
And yet why should this photograph have 
been made? 

Hans, of course, was aware of the rules 
of the camp, and if he had been discovered 
taking pictures of guns or fortifications he 
would have been dealt with sternly by 
the officers. Even to be suspected of such 
an act was almost a crime in itself. 

The picture before him, however, plainly 
had been recently taken. Hans did not 
have any camera and consequently it 
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was easy for Ted to understand that 
some one else must have taken the pic- 
ture. Who? Instantly there flashed into 
Ted’s mind the recollection of the nurse 
who apparently had been a friend of Hans. 
Her large, strong frame, her strongly 
marked face, the air of keen intelligence 
which she manifested, and the fact that 
she had left a letter for Hans directed in a 
manner that betrayed her German train- 
ing all now recurred_to the interested 
young soldier. 

For a time he debated with himself 
whether or not he should report to his 
captain the discovery he had made. He 
decided, however, that he would not do so 
at the present time and would wait for 
Hans to explain. Doubtless his comrade 
could account for the photograph and tell 
why it was in his possession. 

Ted’s meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of Hans himself. 

“What are you doing with my things?” 
inquired Hans when he discovered that 
his kit was open and that Ted was exam- 
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ining the little photograph which he still 
was holding in his hand. 

“I’m not doing anything at present,” 
laughed Ted. “I was looking to see that 
everything was put away in case there 
was a sudden inspection. You see, Hans, 
I might have saved you two or three hours 
in the guard-house.” 

“You have not saved me! I do not 
believe you!” Hans retorted furiously. 
“You have been spying.” 

“Hold your horses, Hans. I have n’t 
been doing anything of the kind and you 
know it. You left your kit open and I 
saw this picture right on top and have 
been looking at it. I should like to have 
you tell me where you got it.” As he 
spoke Ted looked sternly at his comrade, 
and for a moment even the stolid face of 
Hans betrayed a new fear which plainly 
had swept over his heart. 

“*T did not get it,” Hans'said slowly. “I 
do not know whose it is nor do I know where 
it came from. I think the picture must 
be yours or Awful’s. It is not mine.” 
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“But it was in your kit,” suggested Ted. 

“It is not mine,” repeated Hans. “I’m 
telling you just how it is. I do not 
know whose it is nor how it came to be 
in my kit.” 

“T think it’s lucky for you,” said Ted 
dryly, “that you don’t know anything 
about it. If you did, it might get you 
into serious trouble. You have no busi- 
ness to be taking any such pictures.” 

“TI have n’t been taking any pictures,” 
retorted Hans. “I have no camera and if 
I have no camera how can I take any 
pictures?” 

“Perhaps your friend, the nurse, took 
it and left it for you,” suggested Ted 
abruptly. 

**T have no friend, the nurse,” said Hans. 

“Why, you told me you had. She has 
been here several times to see you.” 

“She did not come to see me,” pro- 
tested Hans. 

“IT am sure J did n’t want to see her,” 
laughed Ted. ‘“‘If she did n’t come to see 
you, why was she here at all?” 
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“She came to bring me a message.” 

*From whom?” 

“That I shall not tell you.” 

*“Ah, Hans,” laughed Ted, somewhat 
relieved by his comrade’s words, “‘you’re 
a sly one. I didn’t believe you would be 
guilty of that.” 

“I’m not guilty,” answered Hans sol- 
emnly. “I’m telling you just what the 
condition is. If you do not believe 
me as PP 

“I have not said I do not believe you,” 
broke in Ted quickly. “If you say it is 
so, then I have no more questions about 
rei” 

Nevertheless, Ted did have serious ques- 
tions that arose in his mind in, spite of 
his endeavors to convince himself that his 
comrade was blameless. 

' Not many days after this interview he 
found a slip of paper on the floor inside 
his quarters on which was written a line 
in German. As he was unable to translate 
it, he at once took it to Awful, who was 
proficient in that language. 


b 
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“What does it mean?” inquired Ted, as 
he handed the paper to his friend. 

Awful was silent a moment as he took 
and read the slip, and then turning slowly 
to Ted said, “‘W-w-where did you g-g-get 
that?” 

“TI found it.” 

_*W-w-w-where?”’ 

*T found it on the floor right in front 
of my bunk. What does it mean?” 

“It m-m-m-eans,” stuttered Awful, “‘‘I 
would g-g-g-give my life for the Father- 
land. See that you too are as patriotic.’”’ 

For a moment Ted stared at his friend 
as if he did not trust the evidence of his 
own ears. “Are you sure that is right?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

*“Of course I am.”’ 

“What do you suppose it means?” 

“You know as much about that as I 
do. It’s a s-s-s-trange thing to f-f-find in 
P-p-paris Island.” 

“It is that,” acknowledged Ted; “‘and 
yet somehow we think everything, every- 
where, is colored by Germany. We find it 
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when we get up in the morning and it is the 
last thing we think of before we go to bed.”’ 

“That’s true if you m-mean w-w-what 
they have d-d-done. Do you t-t-think 
Hans had anything to d-d-d-do with this?”’ 

“I don’t know. Sometimes I think he 
has. I have been suspicious of him and of 
that nurse too that comes to see him. 
Hans says that the woman does not come 
to see him, but to give him a message.” 

“IT wonder if this was one of her m-m- 
messages,’ inquired Awful, as he glanced 
again at the paper which he still retained 
in his hand. 

“T tell you, Awful, we must keep our 
eyes open. If there’s a spy or a traitor in 
camp we ought to know it. Sometimes I 
think I ought to take that slip to the cap- 
tain, and tell him what I suspect about 
Hans, but the fellow is such a puddin’- 
head that I can’t believe he really has 
had anything to do with any trick that 
would do any harm. Anybody can make 
a fool of Hans if he wants to. Even you 
have almost succeeded.” 
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“YT h-h-have not made a f-f-fool of 
Hans.” 

“You came close to it.” 

*“No; all I d-d-did was to I-l-let him 
see what a f-f-f-fool he really is.” 

“But he does n’t see it,” laughed Ted. 
“It’s only the other fellows that know 
it. Hans is just as sure now that he is 
right as he was when he first came to 
Paris Island.” 

“Yes,” snapped Awful, “he’s a regu- 
lar G-g-german. You can’t m-m-make a 
Yankee out of him in f-f-f-five genera- 
tions. He’s j-j-just like the rest of the 
tribe. If the Kaiser tells them that the 
m-m-moon is made of g-g-green cheese, 
then they all Hoch their K-k-kaiser and 
cry for a p-p-piece of the m-m-moon. I 
never saw anything 1I-l-like it, and I don’t 
believe there ever was anything I-l-like 
it in the history of the world.” 

“All the same,” said Ted, “I don’t 
want to do anything to hurt Hans, and 
yet I’m afraid there’s something wrong 
here.” 
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In the stirring days that followed, al- 
though Ted was keenly observant of his 
comrade, he was too busy in the duties and 
drill of the camp to find anything to 
strengthen his suspicions of Hans. The 
nurse was not seen in his quarters again 
and the problem became somewhat dim 
in Ted’s mind. The drill now was much 
more intensive and the boys had put a 
certain snap into their work that was 
daily becoming more manifest. 

*Here’s the chap,”’ said Montague one 
day, patting himself upon the shoulder as 
he spoke, “who put the ‘I’ in drill. It 
seems to me about all I do.” 

His opinion was shared by his friends, 
but the tasks continued and indeed in- 
creased as the days passed. 

Twice selections were made of men who 
were to go to Quantico and each time the 
quota was drawn by stopping at the man 
just above Ted in the line. This was a 
keen disappointment to the young Marine, 
who was becoming more and more eager 
to complete his preparations and sail for 
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France. However, he was doing his duty 
and several times received the commenda- 
tion of Sergeant Bill, who strangely mixed 
his praise and blame. 

Ted was startled one night, several 
weeks after the events which have been 
recorded in the preceding part of this 
chapter, when he again discovered the 
nurse talking to Hans. He was unable to 
hear what was said, but it was manifest 
from his manner that Hans was deeply 
impressed by the words of the woman. 
She herself evidently was greatly aroused, 
and although her manner was quiet, the 
expression of her face was tense and the 
way in which she clasped and unclasped 
her hands as she talked showed clearly 
that she was laboring under a great strain. 

Before the mystery was cleared up, 
however, Ted, Montague, Awful, and 
Hans were selected with others on the 
following day for transfer to Quantico. 

The excitement following this event 
and the busy times that ensued again 
caused Ted to become somewhat un- 
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mindful of his recent suspicions. Hans 
apparently was willing, if not eager, to go 
with his comrades. Indeed, when they 
departed from Paris Island for the new 
camp, they were the envy of their friends 
and many were the expressions of good- 
will which followed them. 


CHAPTER X 
AN ABRUPT QUESTION 


TED experienced no marked change at 
Quantico. Although conditions were some- 
what different from those at Paris Is- 
land, the young Marine was kept busy 
most of the time. He wrote his mother 
of his daily experiences and jokingly told 
her that he had gained fifteen pounds in 
weight since he had enlisted. This fact 
did much to console Mrs. Cole, who, like 
most mothers, believed that if her boy 
was well fed, he must be having a good 
time and improving by his experiences. 

There was among the Marines a new 
feeling, however; indescribable, and yet 
very real at this time. Practical jokes 
were prevalent, and the boys laughed and 
sang as if none of them had a serious care. 
Nevertheless there was a decided air of 
seriousness that manifested itself in many 
different ways. Their conversation now 
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more often turned to the experiences 
which they were to find awaiting them in 
France. Drafts were frequently made 
and contingents were selected for service 
across the seas. The departure of each 
body served to increase the excitement 
and interest among those who were left 
behind. 

Ted Cole was among the most eager. 
Whenever he met his friends, his conver- 
sation turned to the battle-fields of Europe. 
Hans manifestly had improved since he 
had enlisted, but his stolid manner was 
unchanged and his moonlike face was 
still expressionless. He was, however, 
much more agile than formerly, and he 
too, like his comrades, had improved in 
his bearing and in his personal appearance. 

After their arrival at Quantico the recol- 
lection of the nurse who had sought out 
Hans frequently at Paris Island had some- 
what faded from Ted’s memory. He was 
therefore startled one afternoon, when he 
returned to his quarters, to discover the 
nurse of whom he had been suspicious 
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departing from the place. Apparently 
she had not recognized him nor did she 
glance at him as he halted. Ted, how- 
ever, was surprised, and in his confusion 
the woman passed him and disappeared 
from sight. 

As soon as she was gone he was unable 
to decide whether or not she was the same 
nurse he had seen at the former camp. 
Hans was not there, and when he returned 
a few moments later, Ted decided that he 
would not refer to the unexpected appear- 
ance of the nurse at Quantico. He con- 
cluded, however, that a little later he 
would question Hans and try to ascertain 
whether or not he had been mistaken in 
his impression that the woman who had 
been such a mystery at Paris Island was 
now indeed at Quantico. It was not long 
before Montague and Awful came and in 
the ‘“‘rough-house” that followed, the 
thought of the mysterious woman for a 
time was forgotten. 

“Hans,” said Awful, “I want you to 
s-stop s-splashing so when you h-have 
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soup. I hear that you I-like your soup, 
but you m-must not mistake your soup- 
bowl for a finger-bowl.” 

‘What is a finger-bowl?” inquired Hans 
soberly, as his comrades laughed. 

“A finger-bowl, my son,”’ returned Aw- 
ful glibly, “is s-something that is provided 
for m-men who are not sure that s-soup is 
served in a wash-basin.” 

“But I wash my hands before I go to 
the table,” said Hans, and his friends 
laughed as Hans gazed in mild surprise 
from one to another. 

“Another thing, Hans,” suggested Aw- 
ful. “You want t-to k-keep your f-foot 
out of the gravy.” 

“But I don’t put my foot in the gravy,” 
returned Hans, looking in innocent amaze- 
ment at Awful as he spoke. 

“That’s right. I’m g-glad you d-don’t. 
I t-thought s-sometimes,”’ continued Aw- 
ful, “that p-perhaps you would |I-like to 
h-have one of the corporals bring a shovel 
for you. You could put more on a shovel 
t-than you can on a knife.” 
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“Why do you think I want a shovel?” 


inquired Hans. 

“‘Oh, simply for e-convenience. It saves 
t-time and y-you can get more.” 

“No, I don’t think I want a shovel,” 
said Hans. 

“Well, then, I won’t ask the corporal 
to get you one,” said Awful solemnly. 
“But d-don’t forget what I told you. I 
w-would like to see you g-get filled up for 
once and if you think a s-shovel will 
h-help, why, I will t-try to get you one.” 

Poor Hans, who had not yet become 
accustomed to the good-natured banter- 
ing of his comrades, looked in surprise 
from one to the other of the boys and 
seemed at a loss to understand why they 
were so hilarious. — 

“Hans,” spoke up Awful, “d-d-did 
you ever t-think of how m-m-much the 
Marines are like S-s-solomon’s wives?” 

**No, I never did.” 

““W-w-w-well, t-t-they are.” \ 

“How do you make that out?” in-, 
quired Hans innocently. 
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*'W-w-why, S-s-solomon could tell any 
one of his w-w-wives that she w-w-was 
one of a t-t-thousand. Every Marine is 
one of ten t-t-thousand in the p-p-popu- 
lation of the United States, so you s-s-see 
we can go him ten to one and s-s-still 
have s-s-something 1|-]-left.” 

. “But I don’t see the point,” said Hans. 

*W-w-well, you t-t-think it over, Fritz, 
and to-morrow n-n-night if you don’t see 
the p-p-point, I will try to c-c-clear it up 
for you.” 

“Tt will be a great thing,” broke in Ted, 
“if you can make one point clear once in 
your life.” 

““Y-y-yes, it w-w-will b-b-be,”’ stuttered 
Awful, “but it w-w-will be s-still more 
w-w-wonderful if some Marines I know 
s-show that t-they are able t-t-to s-s-see 
the p-p-point once in t-their |-l-lives. 
D-d-did you hear about the w-woman who 
s-s-said she did n’t r-raise her b-b-boy to 
be a soldier?” 

Neither Ted nor Awful replied to the 
question, but Hans, who was the innocent 
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victim of every joke, spoke up soberly and 
said, “I heard about her. She lived in 
our town.” 

“T-that’s right; now that you speak of 
it I recall the fact. S-she did come from 
the s-state of Milwaukee.” 

“But I have told you,” protested Hans, 
“that Milwaukee is not a state. Mil- 
waukee is in a state.” 

**So I have b-been led to understand,” 
answered Awful, “‘and I understand that 
just now it is in a great s-state too.” 

“T have told you,” said Hans, “I do 
not live in Milwaukee.” 

“TI b-believe I did hear you remark 
something to that effect. But about this 
w-woman who s-said she did n’t raise her 
boy to be a s-soldier—you say she lived 
there?” 

“Yes, I have heard of her.” 

*“She’s the s-same one who said she 
d-did n’t raise her girl to be a mother.” 

**I did n’t hear that,” answered Hans, 
as he gazed solemnly at his tormentors. 

“Well, w-when you g-go home,” said 
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Awful, “‘y-you I-look her up and give 
her my k-k-kindest r-regards. She is the 
s-s-same one. D-did you ever hear of a 
b-blind t-t-tiger?”’ inquired Awful. 

“No,” said Hans simply. 

“Well, m-my advice to you is not to 
r-r-run up against the b-b-beast. Igno- 
rance is b-bliss. Besides, you m-might be 
arrested for c-cruelty to animals,” de- 
clared Awful. 

“But I am not cruel to animals,” said 
Hans. 

“One of the boys t-told me he ran into 
a b-blind tiger and the man behind the 
b-bar asked him, ‘What are we g-going to 
have?’ ‘It looks as though we w-were 
going to have rain or snow,’ said the 
caller.” 

“Did it rain?” inquired Hans. 

“T t-think it d-did,’” answered Awful; 
and, as both Ted and Awful laughed 
loudly, poor bewildered Hans gazed ques- 
tioningly from one to the other. 

“I just saw one of the dentists,” said 
Hans at last. ‘“‘He examined my teeth.” 
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“Some j-job,” said Awful sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Yes,” acknowledged Hans. ‘“‘He said 
my teeth were in bad shape.” 

“Well, w-what did you t-tell him?” 

“TIT told him I didn’t care very much 
about the shape of my teeth if they were 
only in good condition.” 

**A wise child,” spoke up Ted. “I have 
no doubt your suggestion pleased the 
young dentist.” 

*“*He laughed,” said Hans, “but I don’t 
know why. Now, what do you call those 
fellows that come after us?” inquired 
Hans. 

“What do you mean — descendants?” 
asked Ted. 

“No, no. I mean those that come after 
us.” 

“Precisely,”’said Montague. *‘ Youmean 
the collectors.” 

““No, I do not mean collectors. I mean 
posterity.” 

*““W-well, if you knew, w-what did you 
ask us for, anyway?” said Awful. “You 
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are almost as b-bad as Pop Staples (you 
know he is the oldest m-man in our com- 
pany) when h-he answered t-the company 
barber the other day.” 

Neither Ted nor Montague was to be 
caught, but Hans again rushed in where 
his comrades feared to tread. ‘“‘ What did 
he say?” asked Hans innocently. 

“Why, the b-barber told him that his 
hair was getting thin on top.” 

“And was n’t it?”’ inquired Hans. 

“TI don’t know. Pop Staples was 
m-mad, and he told the barber he did n’t 
like fat hair any way. He liked to have 
his hair thin and slender.” 

“But,” protested Hans, “the barber 
did n’t mean his hair was thin.” 

“Precisely,” spoke up Awful, “but 
y-you s-see the t-trouble was, Pop Staples 
was not very q-quick-witted and he 
t-thought t-that the b-barber was making 
fun of his bristles and he wanted to g-get 
even with him. By the way, Hans, did 
you ever notice that dog the cook of our 
mess has?” 
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‘Yes,’ answered Hans; “I do not like 
that dog. He barks at me every time I 
pass.” 

“Yes, but you know, don’t you, that a 
b-barking dog never bites?” 

“TI have heard that,” acknowledged 
Hans, “but I was not so sure that the dog 
had heard it.” 

“Hans, you are hopeless,’ 
Awful, as he arose to depart. 

“I am not hopeless, I am confident. I 
expect to go to France.” 

“Is that nurse going too?” inquired 
Ted, who for some reason he did not 
understand was reminded at that moment 
of the woman whom he had found leaving 
the quarters when he returned to the 
barracks. 

“What nurse?’’ asked Hans, turning 
abruptly as he spoke. 

“IT mean the one who was at Paris 
Island, who used to come and see you 
there and who is now here at Quantico.” 

For a moment the expression in Hans’s 
face was one of consternation. Even Ted 
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declared 
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was amazed at the change coming over 
the stolid expression of his comrade. He 
was startled also by the suspicion which 
was instantly verified that there was some< 
thing wrong in the plans of this woman 
and that whether he was aware of the 
part he was playing or not, she was using 
Hans to carry out certain of her own 
plans. 

Ted decided that he would lay the mat- 
ter before his friend, Captain Hood, for 
the latter had that day arrived at Quan- 
tico. He had explained to Ted that his 
great desire to be sent to France had been 
thwarted and he had been assigned, for 
the time, to assist in the training of the 
men who were soon to be sent across the 
sea. 


CHAPTER XI 
TED CONSULTS CAPTAIN HOOD 


TED was very formal when he presented 
himself before Captain Hood. The cap- 
tain might be “Hod” to the boys in 
school when he coached them for their 
football games or trained the nine for its 
spring campaign. Now, however, he was 
“Captain,” and as such must be saluted 
and recognized as a man of authority. 
As soon as Ted had gone through the 
formalities, he seated himself in obedience 
to the direction of the young officer. 

“IT hear many good reports of you, 
Ted,” said Captain Hood. 

“I’m glad of that,’”’ answered Ted, his 
face flushing with pleasure as he spoke. 

“Yes, I hear that you are doing finely. 
Well, if you keep on, I don’t see any reason 
why you should not be climbing a little 
higher in the ladder. Is that what you 
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came to see me about?” he added with a 
smile. 

“T had n’t thought of that,” answered 
Ted promptly. “‘Thework has been so hard 
and there is so much to do that I have n’t 
had a chance to think of anything else.”’ 

*“That’s the right spirit. No man ever 
gets ahead with anything unless he is so 
interested in the work he is doing that he 
forgets himself. Your shadow has not 
grown any less,” he added quizzically as 
he noticed how the body of the young 
soldier had filled out. 

“That’s what I wrote mother,” said 
Ted. ‘She seems to be satisfied if I have 
a good appetite and gain in weight.” 

“How much heavier are you than you 
were when you enlisted?” 

“About fifteen pounds, and as hard as 
nails.” 

“T think if I should meet you alone on 
a dark street some night I should give 
you the right of way. I hear you have 
made a good record in wrestling and box- 
ing as well as some other things.” 
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“T was lucky.” 

“The man who is ready when the test 
comes is sometimes called ‘lucky,’ but my 
own belief is that he shows up well be- 
cause he is well prepared. I have n’t 
very much time to give you and so you 
will forgive me if I ask you to tell me 
promptly just why you came. I know 
you must have something you want to say 
to me.” 

“T have. I’m a good deal troubled 
about one of my comrades. He was in 
school with me and, I think, enlisted in 
the Marines mostly because I did. His 
father and mother are, or have been, 
strongly pro-German and this fellow may 
be, too.” 

“Have you seen anything since you en- 
listed to make you suspicious of him?” 

*“Not so much what he himself has 
done, as what some one else seems to be 
doing with him or for him.” 

“T wish you would explain,” said the 
captain. 

Ted briefly related his story of his meet- 
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ing with the nurse, and the letters she had 
sent Hans, and also his surprise at finding 
the nurse at Quantico. Whether or not 
she had come before Hans arrived he did 
not know but the fact that she was there 
and had evidently started communica- 
tions with Hans increased his suspicions. 
The fact, too, that Hans had been con- 
cerned over the discovery of the nurse, 
Ted explained, added to his fear that 
something might be wrong. 

“Do you know the name of this 
woman?” 

“No, I do not; I think I could get it, 
though.” 

‘Describe her.” 

“She is a large woman with dark hair 
and eyes. I think she must be about 
fifty years old, although I may not be a 
good judge of such a matter. She is a 
woman you would notice and is bright, 
and I fancy is a mighty good nurse.” 

“Have you ever had any conversation 
with her yourself?” 

“No.” 
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“Did you ever read the letters she 
wrote to Hans?” 

“No; because they were written in Ger- 
man and I do not read German.” 

The young officer was silent for a mo- 
ment before he said: “‘We cannot do any- 
thing until we know more. I am inclined 
to think that you are unduly suspicious. 
We have a good many persons like the one 
you are telling me about, but most of 
them ring true. My advice to you is not 
to make any report about this nurse. 
Say nothing to any one except myself. I 
want you to keep your eyes open and 
don’t let Hans or this woman even sus- 
pect that you are suspicious. You would 
do well, too, to look through Hans’s be- 
longings some time and see if he has any 
letters or papers that will throw any light 
on it. We do not want one guilty man 
to get away, and I do not know of a more 
dastardly crime than spying. As much 
as we want to get the spy, we do not want 
to charge one who is blameless. We 
must be sure before we move. Come and 
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report to me the first time you have any- 
thing of importance to say about this 
matter.” 

Ted immediately departed. He was 
somewhat crestfallen at the failure of the 
young captain to share his fear. He him- 
self was persuaded that if this nurse was 
not a spy, she was at least working in the 
interest of the Germans. Every instance 
that he recalled in connection with her 
served to make him more positive in his 
suspicions. 

He was thinking, however, of Captain 
Hood. The calmness and self-control of 
the young officer were to Ted marvel- 
ous qualities. The young Marine already 
knew the great physical strength which 
the captain possessed, and, like most boys, 
he had cherished for Hod Hood a feeling 
only a little less than that of adoration. 
Captain Hood, without being officious was 
the friend of every one. He gave ad- 
vice without being bold, was successful in 
sports, yet modest, and the combination 
of these qualities did much to win the 
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admiration of the boys he trained in the 
school. 

Then, too, Ted had been deeply im- 
pressed by the patriotism of the young 
captain. In one of his interviews with 
Ted, he had said that in his mind the love 
of country meant not only shouldering a 
gun and marching to fight the enemy, but 
also in times of peace to place his country 
first in his thought. True patriotism is 
not only standing against an enemy, but 
also standing up for the land one loves. 
Indeed, as Ted returned to his quarters 
he was thinking of the incident Captain 
Hood had used to illustrate his statement. 
“You know the Hodges,” Hod had said, 
“and the hedges growing in front of their 
lawn. Well, they have a couple of little 
fox terriers who hide behind the hedge and 
wait until some one comes along who is 
going somewhere and then the little imps 
rush out and yap, yap, yap at the passer- 
by until he has gone a good way up the 
street. They themselves aren’t going 
anywhere and they are not doing any- 
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thing except yap and yap at some one 
who is. This is the way I feel about the 
men who are just yapping at others who 
are trying to do something. They them- 
selves have n’t any plans and they are n’t 
going anywhere, but they have plenty of 
mud to throw at others who are. I do 
not want myself ever to be counted among 
those who just find fault. I shall never 
be able to do great things, but I am not 
going to stand by and throw stones at 
others who are trying to do something for 
the good of our country and of us all.” 

Ted’s thoughts had been on the words 
of the young captain and when at last he 
returned to his quarters he was thinking 
less of Hans and the plots of the German 
nurse than he was of the stirring words of 
Captain Hod Hood. 

When he entered he discovered that 
Hans was reading a letter which he 
hurriedly thrust behind his back as Ted 
appeared. 

“Got a letter from home?” inquired 
Ted lightly. | 
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**No,”’ answered Hans. 

“Well, any way, I hope you get some 
good out of your letter. You seem to 
have a good many epistles from your 
friend,”’ he added. 
~ “What friend?” 

“That nurse.” 

*T have no friend,” answered Hans 
quickly. ‘You are my friend, and so is 
Montague, and sometimes I think Awful, 
too, is a friend, though he has some strange 
ways of showing his feeling.” 

“What is the name of that woman?” 
inquired Ted briefly. 

“What woman?” 

“You know the one I mean — that 
nurse.” 

*T know no nurse.” 

“Well, I want the name of the one who 
has dark hair and eyes and who is such 
a big strong woman.” 

**Her name is Martha.” 

“Where did ae come from?” 

**I cannot say.” 

“How long was she at Paris Island?” 
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“That, too, I cannot say.” 

“How did she happen to be transferred 
to Quantico?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Do you know?” inquired Ted sharply. 
“TI hear you say that you ‘cannot say,’ 
but do you KNow?” 

“IT know what I have told you.” 

Ted was irritated at his friend’s failure 
to answer him directly, but he had dis- 
covered, however, that the name of the 
nurse was Martha and this was a point 
not to be forgotten. 

For several days Ted was so busy in 
the work and life of Quantico that he had 
little time for thoughts of Martha and her 
plotting with Hans. He was thoroughly 
tired at the close of every day. There 
was savage drill with bayonets, fighting 
with fire and gas, and bomb-throwing, in 
all of which skill must be acquired be- 
fore the boys were ready to be transferred 
to the battle-fields of France. Ted was 
working so hard and was so thoroughly 
tired every night that other matters were 
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somewhat in the background. He was, 
however, aroused from this condition by 
an event which concerned Martha the 
nurse, 


CHAPTER XII 
‘THE DEPARTURE 


TED was returning by a route that led 
him near the hospital. He was busy 
with his thoughts of his recent interview 
and elated by the suggestion of Captain 
Hod that he was likely to be promoted. 

Ted Cole had been sincere in his state- 
ment when he declared that he had 
worked without the inducement of pro- 
motion. As with most boys of his age, 
however, recognition of the service he 
had rendered naturally elated him; but, 
though occasionally dim visions of what 
might be in store in the way of honor 
had been seen by him, his energies had 
been focused upon the tasks in which he 
was immediately concerned. 

How proud his mother would be if he 
should be made a corporal. And a cor- 
poral of the Marines, he assured himself, 
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was as good as a lieutenant in other divi- 
sions. Already Ted had caught the spirit 
which influenced most of his comrades, 
and he was convinced that no body of 
men in the service of the United States 
surpassed the Marine Corps. He had 
read carefully the history of the body, 
and in the days when they had fought 
the pirates or followed John Paul Jones, 
or landed on the shores of Cuba, he was 
certain that the spirit which he had seen 
manifest at Paris Island and now at 
Quantico had not changed from that of 
the early years. 

His meditations were interrupted when 
he looked up and saw Martha approach- 
ing. Instantly he decided that he would 
ask her a few questions which might shed 
some light upon the problem which had 
troubled him and plainly perplexed Cap- 
tain Hood. 

Lifting his cap he greeted the nurse 
again, noting what an intelligent woman 
she appeared to be. It was plain, how- 
ever, that she was in distress. Her cheeks 
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were wet and her eyes bore evidences of 
tears. 

“What’s wrong?” he inquired. “Is 
there anything I can do to help you?” 

“Nothing,” she said as she prepared to 
pass him. 

“But you seem to be in distress. I’m 
sure there’s something I can do,” said Ted. 
“Besides that,’ he added, “‘I wanted to 
ask you two or three questions.” 

“What are your questions?” she in- 
quired as she turned to face the young 
Marine. 

“T wanted to talk with you about Hans,” 
began Ted; ““but you seem to be in trouble 
and I do not want to add to it just now.” | 

“IT am in trouble,” she said; “I am 
leaving Quantico, at least for a while.” 

“What has happened?” 

“The man to whom I was engaged to be 
married has been killed in an accident.” 

“T am sorry,” suggested Ted, unable to 
think of any words to express his sym- 
pathy. ‘“‘When did it happen?” 

“This morning.” 
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“Where was he?” 

“He was near New York. He is an 
expert chemist and was working in a plant. 
There was an explosion this morning and 
the plant was blown into bits and my 
friend was killed. JI wanted to see Hans 
and tell him about it.” 

“Does Hans know him?” inquired Ted. 
**Is he interested?”’ 

“The man was his brother.” 

Ted stared a moment in surprise. Per- 
haps he had now found the clue for which 
he had been searching. The meaning of 
the occasional interviews between Hans 
and Martha now was explained, but he 
was unable to discover any explanation 
for the fact that Hans persisted in refus- 
ing to answer questions and had declared 
again and again that he did not know 
Martha. His conversation, however, had 
shown that he had information, even if he 
had not known her personally. And now 
he was calmly told that the brother of 
Hans was dead and that the nurse had 
expected to become his wife. 
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There was something suggestive, too, 
in the fact that the man had been killed 
in an explosion. Explosions occasionally 
were reported in the papers and doubt- 
less a large percentage of them was due 
to the activity of German agents. Had 
the brother of Hans been active? Was 
he, too, implicated in the plot with 
Martha and Hans? Poor Ted was so 
confused by the suggestions that occurred 
at this time that even his sympathy for 
the sorrowing woman was subdued. 

**Oh, it’s hard!”’ exclaimed Martha as 
she turned to depart. “It’s hard! It’s 
bad enough to have your brother’s sons 
in the army of the Fatherland, and then 
to have American boys trying to kill 
them.”’ 

“They can stop it any minute they 
choose,” declared Ted dryly. 

*“But you do not see,” declared Martha, 
her eyes flashing as she spoke. “Oh, you 
Americans are so slow-witted. You do 
not see how Germany was surrounded by 
enemies. You do not understand that 
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she had to have a great army to pro- 
tect herself from invasion by Russia 
and France. They were jealous of her. 
They wanted her trade and now they 
are trying to take her life.” 

““Germany can stop the war any minute 
she wants to. You know as well as I do 
that Germany began the war.” 

“She did not begin the war!” declared 
the nurse sharply. “I know what I am 
talking about because my father told me 
that Germany had been attacked.” 

“Your father is a wise man. He must 
know some things that are so and some 
things that are not so.” 

“It is as I tell you,” repeated Martha. 

“Tf you feel that way about it what are 
you doing in Quantico?”? demanded Ted 
sharply. 

“Oh, I’m an American now. I try 
to uphold my new country, but it is 
hard when I think of all my relatives 
and friends suffering as they are in the 
Fatherland.” 

“TI do not want to talk with you about 
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that because I do not believe a word of 
it,”’ said Ted, his face flushing as he spoke. 
“TI think a good many people were in- 
clined to side with Germany when the 
war first broke out, but the minute Ger- 
many invaded Belgium and then said 
that her solemn treaty with that country 
and England and France was only ‘a 
scrap of paper’—” 

“But France already had invaded Bel- 
gium,” interrupted Martha. “Germany 
was bound to defend herself. They have 
found papers in Brussels that show that 
England was plotting to fight Germany 
through that little treacherous land.” 

“We'll know more about that a little 
later, but up to date I do not think any 
one that has an honest mind believes any 
such thing.” 

“But it is true, as I tell you. My 
father has told me all about it.” 

“What I cannot understand,” said Ted 
sharply, “is that any one who feels as you 
do should be down here at Quantico.” 

“T told you I am an American and I 
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shall do my best, but that does not mean 
that my heart is not broken for those of 
my people who are suffering.” 

“Your people are Americans, are n’t 
they? You mean the people who went down 
on the Lusitania? You mean the crews 
of the American ships that the German 
submarines sank?”’ 

Martha was silent, though her eyes 
were blazing as she looked at the young 
Marine. 

“You do not know,” she said at last, 
“what you are talking about.” 

*‘T shall know more soon,” said Ted, 
“as I expect to sail for France within a 
few days.” 

“And will Hans go too?” 

“Of course he will. Is he as goodan 
American as you are?”’ 

“Hans knows nothing of these things. 
When I find him he will know about the 
death of his brother in New Jersey, and I 
must go now to tell him.” 

Ted made no further protest as the 
woman departed. Her intensity and her 
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manifest anger had strongly aroused his 
own indignation. The fact that she had 
spoken openly, however, had a certain 
merit of its own, and the young Marine 
thought he could understand, in a measure 
at least, something of the feeling she had 
when she tried to be loyal to America and 
at the same time not unforgetful of her 
relatives who were serving in the army of 
the Kaiser. 

These thoughts were in Ted’s mind as 
he made his way toward his quarters. He 
was eager to see Hans and tell him of his 
interview with the nurse. Hans, how- 
ever, was not to be found, and it was not 
until the following day that Ted was able 
to talk to him. 

Hans, however, once more assumed his 
air of stolid indifference, and either re- 
fused to answer Ted’s questions or replied 
in a manner that was unsatisfactory. 

Even the death of his own brother, as 
Martha had reported, apparently did not 
deeply stir him. He simply said that he 
had secured a furlough of several days 
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and was to go to New York to meet his 
father and learn more concerning the 
terrible accident in which his brother had 
perished. 

The day following the return of Hans 
was an exceedingly busy one at Quantico. 
Another quota of Marines was selected 
to be sent to France, and this time to the 
great delight of Ted the selection did not 
stop until he himself, as well as Hans and 
Awful and Montague, had been included 
in the list of men selected. 

A busy time followed. Letters were 
written by the boys to their families in- 
forming them that they were likely soon 
to sail. It was impossible for any one now 
to go home even for a day. Perhaps the 
authorities were fearful of the effect on 
the spirits of the young Marines if they 
should return to their homes and discover 
the suffering as well as the pride of their 
fathers and mothers in the departure of 
the boys to meet the enemy on foreign 
soil. . 

No information was permitted to be 
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sent out as to where the Marines would 
sail or on what date they would depart. 
Three days later, however, the Marines 
were on board a transport which soon 
set forth on its long voyage. The boat 
was crowded. Indeed, so many were on 
board that it was difficult for the boys to 
move about the decks. Exercise was 
obtained chiefly by drills and marching. 
Hans, true to his former suggestion, 
soon discovered that he was seasick. The 
directions which he had begged Montague 
to give him concerning what was best for 
him to do under such circumstances were 
not required, and he discovered the cor- 
rectness of the suggestion of his comrade 
that he would know exactly what to do. 
Five nights after the transport set sail 
there occurred an exciting event on board 


in which both Hans and Ted shared. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SOUND OF A HAMMER 


THE excitement attending the departure 
from America lasted several days. Every 
morning brought new experiences and 
most of the boys whose homes had been 
far from the coast were greatly impressed 
by the majesty and boundless extent of 
the ocean. 

The excitement, however, which arose 
in the night following the fifth day of the 
voyage, quickly caused all other impres- 
sions to be ignored for the time. 

The sun had disappeared two hours be- 
fore this time. There was a slight phos- 
phorescent gleam seen on the tips of many 
of the waves. Only an occasional glimpse 
of the stars could be had, for the night 
was dark and the heavy air gave promise 
of a coming storm. Suddenly there arose 
a cry of alarm and rage from the men on 
the forward deck. It was known by all 
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that they were drawing near the danger 
zone and strict orders had been given 
that every precaution should be taken to 
avoid making the presence of the trans- 
port known. Not a light was to be seen. 
Like a great moving shadow the boat 
moved forward, the only sound heard be- 
ing the deep throb of the great engines. 

Ted Cole was standing well forward 
when the cry of alarm arose. In a mo- 
ment there was a rumor that spread 
throughout the length of the ship that 
some one near the bow had been dis- 
covered striking lights for signals. 

Dire penalties had been proclaimed 
for any one who dared display a light. 
This man, however, who had been de- 
tected in the act, had twice struck a 
match and endeavored to hold it until 
the flame had consumed the taper. 

There was a wild rush of the Marines 
toward the spot and low cries of anger 
escaped from many lips. Was the man 
a fool or was he a traitor? Was he try- 
ing to signal a submarine that might be 
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following? ‘To most of the young fighters 
the treachery of the act was the cause of 
their deep feeling. In a moment a band 
rushed upon the man who had been caught 
in the act and roughly dragged him to- 
ward the companionway. 

Ted Cole found himself in the midst 
of this band, and when they had gone 
below with the offender he was astonished 
when he beheld the trembling form of 
Hans before him. 

“T did not signal!” Hans was loudly 
declaring. The boy’s hands were trem- 
bling and his eyes had an expression of 
wild terror as he spoke. “I did not 
signal!” he repeated. 

““What were you doing with that 
light?”’ demanded the lieutenant, who had 
quickly joined the little band. 

“T was trying to see what time it was. 
I was tired. I haf worked hard to-day. 
I thought I might turn in and I could not 
see what time it was. I did not signal!” 
he shrieked. “I just tried to see my 
wrist-watch!”’ 
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In spite of the anger of the Marines, 
Hans was not permitted to make any 
additional explanation. At the command 
of the lieutenant he was speedily led away 
and the Marines were left on deck. 

“I’m t-t-telling you,” said Awful to 
Ted when the two boys were standing 
by the rail, “that f-f-fellow Hans is m-m- 
m-more ‘awful’ than I am.” 

“T can’t believe that he really was try- 
ing to signal.” 

**W-w-why not?”’. 

**A match could not be seen very far 
away and even if it was it would not 
prove anything.” 

““D-d-don’t you believe it! If a s-s-sub 
is somewhere near and w-w-watching for 
anything that will s-s-s-show a transport 
is passing, it w-w-would n’t take very 
much of a 1-l-light to s-s-show it.” 

**All the same, I believe Hans meant 
just what he said when he explained that 
he was trying to see his wrist-watch.” 

“B-b-but the poor f-f-fool ought to 
know that even s-s-striking a match is 
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s-s-s-something that will g-g-g-get him 
into t-t-trouble. Suppose s-s-some one 
had fired on him? You know C-c-cap- 
tain Hod wouldn’t have hesitated a 
m-m-minute to fire.”’ 

“T know he would n’t,” assented Ted, 
‘if he thought there was somebody really 
trying to signal. All I’m saying is that 
I don’t believe Hans had any such in- 
tention. If a sub fires on us Hans is 
in the same boat with us all. Hans may 
still feel that Germany ought not to be 
blotted out, but he is n’t such a fool as to 
want to blot out Hans Mentz.” 

“T’m g-g-glad you can think s-s-so. As 
f-f-far as I’m concerned I have had all I 
w-w-want.” 

For two days Hans was not seen. 
When on the morning of the third day he 
reoccupied his old quarters and resumed 
his place among his comrades, he did not 
offer any explanation for his disappear- 
ance. Neither would he explain even to 
Ted where he had been during the time of 


his absence. He was still the same Hans, 
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phlegmatic, stolid, going uncomplainingly 
through the drill which daily was carried 
on by the soldiers. If there was any 
change to be noted, it was that he was 
even more silent than he had been at 
Paris Island or Quantico. 

When a day had passed, the incident 
largely was forgotten and the life on ship- 
board resumed its former routine. 

The quarters to which Ted Cole had 
been assigned were directly above the 
magazine of the ship. Ted had discovered 
this accidentally, but Captain Hood had 
explained to him that he was as safe there 
as if he was in his bed at home. “Be- 
sides,” the captain laughed, “if the mag- 
azine should explode I do not think it 
would make very much difference whether 
you were directly over it or in the bow. 
It would be just about as hard to find 
any trace of you in either case. But 
everything is guarded and there won’t be 
any trouble.” 

The words of his friend occurred to Ted 
when that night he was awakened by the 
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faint sound of a tapping directly below 
him. His first impulse was to arouse his 
comrades, but he speedily decided to 
wait until he was more thoroughly sure 
that he had not been dreaming. 

Only a brief time elapsed before the 
excited young Marine heard the repetition 
of the sound. ‘There could be no question, 
he assured himself. It was not the creak- 
ing of the ship, nor the noise of the ma- 
chinery; it was a distinct and regular 
tapping such as a man would make if he 
was striking metal softly with a hammer. 

Quickly Ted was fully awake. For a 
brief time he sat erect in his bunk and 
listened. The alarming sound continued. 
It was directly beneath him. The regular 
tap, tap, tap, was heard again followed by 
a brief interval of silence. 

Soon, however, the sound was repeated. 

Convinced that some one was tamper- 
ing with the magazine, Ted in his ex- 
citement arose and hastily donned his 
clothing. When he came on deck he dis- 
covered that the night was intensely 
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and not even the stars were seen. As 
there were no lights on deck he stumbled 
when he tried to make his way forward. 
He had not proceeded far before he was 
halted by the officer of the day who 
chanced to be passing at the moment. 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded the 
officer. “What are you doing on deck?” 

“T'll tell you,” replied Ted in a low 
voice. “My bunk is directly over the 
magazine. There’s somebody down there 
with a hammer. I can hear the noise and 
I’m sure of what I say.”’ 

“Come with me,” said the officer, 
abruptly grasping Ted by his arm and 
moving with him in the direction of the 
magazine. 

When they went down the companion- 
way and approached the door of the 
magazine, the officer stopped and both he 
and Ted again listened. For a brief time 
the silence was unbroken, but a moment 
later the regular tap, tap, tap, was dis- 
tinctly heard. 
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“It may be,” whispered the officer at 
last, “that something’s wrong in there. 
You go in and find out.” 

Ted drew a long breath and prepared to 
obey. Cautiously he opened the door and 
peered down into the blackness. The 
sound of the hammering was more dis- 
tinct now, but in the inky darkness it was 
impossible for him to distinguish any ob- 
ject in the room. 

Ted Cole was no coward, as we know, 
and yet as he stood there facing the un- 
certainty and unable to see about him, 
he discovered that his hand was trembling 
slightly. He was afraid, but the fear was 
not so great that he was unable to master 
it. Before he advanced, however, the 
young officer rejoined him. 

The relief which the presence of an- 
other man brought Ted was instantane- 
ous. His trembling disappeared and he 
was able to control his actions. 

Not a word was spoken as the officer 
indicated that Ted was to precede him. 
The young Marine obeyed without pro- 
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test, and, moving closely together they 
made their way down into the magazine. 

They were moving very slowly and 
frequently stopped to listen. The roll 
of the ship was regular, but as the sea was 
unusually calm they had slight difficulty 
in their progress. 

For some strange reason the sound of 
the hammer had not stopped. Both Ted 
and the officer, although neither had 
spoken, had expected that their presence 
would instantly be discovered. Appar- 
ently, however, their approach was still 
unknown. 

Both men again stopped and, placing 
his mouth close to the ear of Ted, the 
officer whispered, ““When I touch your 
arm you call with me upon that traitor to 
surrender. Meanwhile we’ll go a little 
nearer.” 

Moving very slowly and with increased 
caution they continued to advance. The 
sound of the hammer became more dis- 
tinct and there was no question now that 
an unknown man was in the magazine. 
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Ted was aware that he was in the 
presence of a desperate man. No one 
would attempt to blow up the magazine 
of a transport with the certain knowledge 
that he himself would be the first to be 
blown to atoms in the explosion, unless 
he was willing to die. Perhaps some 
fanatic had crept in. It mattered little 
who the desperate man might be, the 
peril to those on shipboard would not be 
lessened by the weakness or wickedness of 
the plotter. 

Again the officer halted while he and 
Ted vainly peered in the direction from 
which the sound was coming. 

They both were convinced that doubt- 
less the man before them was armed. 
Perhaps he might have bombs in his pos- 
session and throw them in the direction of 
the men who had discovered him in his 
desperate task. This thought was upper- 
most in the mind of Ted when suddenly 
he felt the pressure of the officer’s hand 
upon his arm and instantly he joined in 
the demand: “Surrender!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
HANS DISAPPEARS 


INSTANTLY the noise of the hammering 
ceased. Ted’s heart was beating rapidly, 
but his hand was steady and firm as he 
drew his revolver and stood beside the 
officer, waiting for the response to their 
demand. 

The dense darkness still prevented any 
glimpse of the unknown man who had 
been working in the magazine. That he 
was either a criminal or insane was un- 
questioned. No one would attempt to 
blow up the magazine with the knowledge 
that at the time of the explosion, he him- 
self being nearest the center would be 
blown into atoms unless he was a fanatic 
or beside himself. In either event, how- 
ever, Ted was convinced that he was 
facing a desperate man. 

Again the officer, in a low, tense voice, 
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called, “Surrender!” Still no response 
was given to his demand, and he turned 
to Ted, slightly pressing his arm and in- 
dicating that he was to move forward 
with him, 

Cautiously and slowly the two men ad- 
vanced. They made no sound as they 
crept forward nor was the hammering 
repeated. ‘There was the same roll of the 
ship which compelled Ted occasionally to 
grasp the rail of the companionway. 

They had not advanced far when he was 
persuaded that they were near the place 
where the man had been working. For 
an instant he glanced behind him and saw 
that the door which had been left open per- 
mitted some dim light to enter. It would 
serve at least for a mark toward which 
they might flee if they were compelled to 
run from the place. 

Again Ted and his companion crept for- 
ward. Suddenly Ted was nearly thrown 
to the floor as the man in the magazine 
made a rush toward the door. He was 
compelled to escape past those who had 
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entered, for there was no other exit than 
the door behind them. 

In spite of Ted’s efforts to regain his 
balance he fell, and yet, as he struck the 
floor, he seized the feet of the escaping 
man who was endeavoring to leap over 
his prostrate body. 
| The effort instantly caused the stranger 
to fall to the floor, and in a moment he 
was struggling like some wild beast that 
had been caught in a trap. Indeed so 
desperate were his efforts that in a brief 
time Ted was compelled to release his 
grasp. The man had broken away and 
the officer had been unable to assist in 
holding him. 

With one wild leap the unknown man 
darted toward the door. Neither of the 
men who had entered the magazine had 
any doubt that he was armed and without 
question he would not hesitate to shoot if 
occasion required. Why he had not done 
sO was a question which occurred to both 
Ted and the officer, although neither had 
any opportunity to consider it. 
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As the man darted through the open 
doorway the officer fired. The report of 
his pistol sounded unnaturally loud, and, 
fired as it had been close to Ted’s ear, 
the young Marine at first was almost 
deafened by the report. 

He looked hastily toward the doorway, 
but the escaping man was not to be seen. 
Instantly both Ted and his companion 
rushed to the deck and just outside dis- 
covered the body of a man lying prostrate. 

It was but the work of a moment to 
lift him to his feet, but still it was im- 
possible to discover who he was. There 
was now an unconfirmed fear in Ted’s 
heart that he might find the desperate 
man was none other than his own comrade. 

At that moment two other men ap- 
proached and the officer, turning to Ted, 
said, ““You have done well, and now you 
may turn in again.” 

Ted was eager toremain, butheknewthat 
protests or appeals would be vain. Accord- 
ingly he turned back to his own quarters 
and soon was once more in his own bunk. 
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It was impossible, however, for him 
to sleep. Again he lived through the ex- 
citing experiences of the evening. The 
sound of the hammer now no longer 
could be heard, but even yet he was con- 
scious of the feeling that swept over him 
when he was standing in the magazine 
between the desperate man and the door- 
way. How it was that he had not been 
shot he still could not comprehend. 
Plainly that was the easiest way by which 
the desperate marauder might have pro- 
tected himself and at the same time 
gotten rid of his enemies. 

When morning came, Ted’s first task 
after he was free was to look up Hans. 
He was not surprised to learn the young 
Marine had not been seen that morning. 
Ted was not certain as to the identity of 
the officer with whom he had entered the 
magazine. Doubtless if he could find him, 
he would learn also the fate which had 
overtaken the man who had been caught 
in the act of attempting to blow up the 
magazine of the transport. 
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The mystery deepened when the day 
passed and still no trace of Hans was dis- 
covered. Nor was Ted able, although he 
peered intently into the face of every 
officer, to discover the one in whose com- 
pany he had been the preceding evening. 
It was not difficult to discover who had 
been in charge of the watch or the officer 
of the day, but he was not certain that it 
had been either of these who had gone 
with him into the magazine. 

On the second day, as Hans still was 
not to be found, the suspicions of Ted 
became stronger. Without question, he 
thought, Hans had been carried away by 
the advice or fanaticism of the nurse, 
Martha, and had undertaken to blow up 
the ship in mid-ocean. His conviction 
was strengthened by the recollection of 
the strange action of Hans when he had 
been detected in striking a light in the 
bow of the boat. The punishment which 
had followed his infraction of the rules 
had not been explained by Hans, although 
several times both Ted and Awful en- 
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deavored to induce him to describe what 
had occurred after his arrest. And now 
Hans apparently had disappeared. 

Ted had not referred to his exciting 
adventure either to Montague or Awful. 
As no announcement was made on ship- 
board of the discovery of any traitor 
among the troops, and as Ted himself had 
not been approached by any one concern- 
ing his exciting experience, he concluded 
that he was free, in a measure at least, 
to talk over his experiences with his 
friends. Accordingly on the third evening 
after the event, as Ted was standing 
near Montague and Awful by the rail, he 
related to them the story of his adventure. 

The interest and excitement of his com- 
panions were keen. 

“That was a close call for you,” de- 
clared Montague. “I don’t see why the 
fellow didn’t fire upon you when you 
stood between him and the light.” 

“He may have been afraid of what 
would happen to himself as well as to 
others,” replied Ted quietly. 
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“More likely he was glad to get out 
of the magazine-room without having set 
the thing off. Have you said anything to 
Hans about it?” 

“T have n’t seen Hans for three days,” 
said Ted thoughtfully. 

“What do you make of that?” inquired 
Montague. 

“IT don’t know what to make of it.” 

“Have you suspected that he might be 
the fellow who is guilty?” 

“Yes.” 

**S-s-so have I,” said Awful. “Hans 
is a e-c-crazy D-dutchman. I d-d-don’t 
care if he w-w-was born in the S-s-state of 
Milwaukee or was brought up in the 
United S-s-s-states, it does n’t make any 
d-d-d-difference; he is c-c-crazy as a 
loon.” 

“T agree with you,” said Montague. 
“In spite of his being so much like an ox, 
he is as excitable as a jack-in-the-box. I 
have seen him when he would swing at 
you as if he had been shot out of a gun. 
Then he would go on for two or three 
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days as if there was nothing in the world 
that interested him.” 

“TI wish I knew,” said Ted thoughtfully. 

*You don’t need to worry about it any- 
way, said Montague lightly. ‘“‘Speaking 
of Hans, the last time I saw him before we 
sailed he had a slip of paper which he 
showed me. There was written on it, 
‘Moses, 4000 s. cc.’ I asked him if he was 
sure he had the date right and he looked 
at me for a minute and said, ‘That is n’t 
a date; that’s a telephone number.’”’ 

The boys laughed at Montague’s story, 
and Awful said, “You n-n-never can tell. 
I don’t w-w-wonder that the f-f-fellows 
called Hans the K-k-kaiser.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
Montague. 

““Why s-s-some one s-s-said that the 
K-k-kaiser could not c-c-change his nature 
any m-m-more than a |-l-leopard could 
e-c-change his spots, but I h-h-have al- 
ways said that if y-y-you knock the spots 
out of a ]-l-leopard it would be s-s-slightly 
different. That’s the way I f-f-felt some- 
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times about H-hans. If you knock the 
s-s-spots out of him and knock d-d-day- 
light into him, you would f-f-find that 
what you t-t-thought was Hans was not 
the r-r-real thing.” 

The strange disappearance of Hans was 
not explained as the days passed, and 
somehow his fate ceased to be a matter 
of conjecture to Ted, so positive was the 
young Marine that he understood what 
had befallen his former comrade. 

One day Ted sought out Captain Hood, 
who also was among the troops on board 
the transport, and in his anxiety related 
all that had occurred to him on that 
eventful evening when he had discovered 
the man in the magazine-room. 

““And were you the Marine who first 
detected that hammering?” asked Cap- 
tain Hood sharply, as he looked keenly 
into the face of Ted. 

“IT was. I do not think I’m mistaken 
because I never went through such a 
night in my life. Why, I could n’t sleep 
after I got into my bunk. I was still 
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facing that horrible darkness, expecting 
somebody to fire on me every minute 
when I could n’t return the fire or see 
who it was shooting or where he was.” 

“It was a_nerve-wrecker,”’ assented 
Captain Hood with a smile, “though it 
isn’t very much worse than what we’re 
getting all the while, now that we’re right 
here in the danger zone. Any minute 
you know, a sub may come up alongside 
and blow us into flinders.”’ 

“That may be so, but somehow I don’t 
feel just the same about it. I’m in the 
light now anyway. But what I can’t 
understand is what became of Hans. 
You knew him at the Calvert School, that 
young German with the round face who 
looked as if he never could be induced to 
change from his slow, deliberate way of 
doing things.” 

“Yes, I remember him very well. He 
could wake up if occasion required. I 
know, because I saw him two or three 
times on the gridiron where he was a 
terror.” 
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“Well, he was a terror to me all right, 
and I should like to know what became of 
him.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t tell you,” said Cap- 
tain Hood. “I’m afraid you’ll have to 
think of your own training when you were 
squad leader and what you may have to 
have when you’re a little further along 
than you are now.” 

“What do you mean?”’ demanded Ted. 

“IT can’t explain at this minute, but I 
don’t want you to forget what I’ve said.” 
Captain Hood turned away leaving the 
young Marine on the crowded deck, look- 
ing eagerly at the officer as he disappeared 
below. © 


CHAPTER XV 
M.P.’S 


In Ted’s heart was a strong desire for 
promotion. Captain Hood had intimated 
that this was not an impossibility. Al- 
ready Ted fancied he could see the light 
in his mother’s eyes when she received 
his letter informing her of the honor he 
had won. 

It is true this was only a dim vision at 
the time, but Ted Cole was an impulsive 
boy, whose imagination was active and 
vivid. Besides, he assured himself, in 
words which he would not have spoken 
to his closest friend, that he had worked 
faithfully and that not a mark of dis- 
honor had been placed against his name. 
He was confident when he compared him- 
self with his friends that if any were to be 
selected for advancement, his ability and 
experience entitled him at least to some 
recognition. 
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And then the honest lad reproached 
himself because of his undue ambition. 
He had enlisted not for what he could get, 
but for what he could give. It was not 
to serve himself but his country that he 
had joined the best branch of the service. 
Of this fact he assured himself repeatedly, 
but in spite of his sincerity still he wanted 
to be recognized and promoted. 

Many of these things were forgotten, 
however, when on the following day an 
announcement was made that they would 
land before night. They had come safely 
through the danger zone and escaped the 
threatening attacks by the submarines. 
The only peril was that which had threat- 
ened when Hans Mentz had been dis- 
covered hammering in the magazine. 

Ted was still ignorant of the fate that 
had befallen his comrade. Not an officer 
had spoken to him concerning the dis- 
appearance of the soldier and Ted had 
not made any inquiries. The fact re- 
mained that Hans had disappeared from 
their midst as completely as if he had 
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been drowned in the ocean over which 
they were sailing. 

The reception which the young Marines 
received when they landed first on Eng- 
lish soil made a deep impression on the 
minds of Ted and his two intimate friends 
as well as upon all the Corps. The en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness and even the 
gratitude and joy manifest in the quiet 
manners of the English folk showed 
clearly the deep strength of their feel- 
ings. America had come to their aid! 
The sturdy armies which had tried to 
block the Huns in their efforts to gain 
the Channel cities or enter the city of 
Paris were now in distress. The coming 
of America into the contest brought a 
new hope to both England and France. 

There was no delay at the port where 
the Marines landed. They were speedily 
transferred to the cars or “carriages”’ that 
were awaiting their coming. And what 
strange trains they were. To Ted the 
locomotives and coaches alike seemed al- 
most like toys, they were so much smaller 
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than those with which he was familiar in 
America. 

The enthusiasm of the people, the ex- 
citement of landing and then boarding the 
trains, the newness of the surroundings, 
the impressive fact that they were nearer 
the land to which they were going, all 
served to inspire the young Americans 
with an added interest. 

And when the train started, the swift- 
ness with which they moved, the 
glimpses of the beautiful and cultivated 
country through which they were passing, 
the sight of the many narrow roads that 
were lined with hedgerows or trees, the 
fertility of the soil, the quaint cottages 
and the great houses on the landed estates 
all had their added elements of interest. 

The boys, however, were not destined 
to remain long in old England. There 
were a few days in the camps, and then 
they were to be taken across the English 
Channel to camps in France, where they 
were further to be taught the discipline 
of war. 
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~“T thought,” said Montague one day 
to Ted, “that we had had at Quantico 
about all this sort of thing we should need. 
They trained us to shoot straight and 
showed us how to use the bayonet, and 
then they had us mopping up the trenches 
and took us out on long hikes and got us 
so that we could handle machine guns 
like golf clubs.” 

“That wasn’t the most that they 
shipped us to France for,” replied Ted. 

“I suppose you mean they sent us 
over here to fight. Of course we all know 
that.” 

**No; what I mean,” said Ted, “‘is that 
they filled us up full of the spirit of the 
Marines.” 

“You’re right, they did,” laughed 
Awful. ‘“S-s-s-some of the b-b-boys were 
so f-f-full of spirits that they could n’t 
w-w-w-walk straight.” 

“T do not mean the bums,” said Ted 
hastily, “you’ll always find a few of them 
everywhere. The difference between the 
Marines and the others is that we have 
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better discipline and fewer of such fellows 
than any other division.” 

“TI hope you’re speaking the truth,” 
declared Montague solemnly. 

“I know I am,” said Ted, whose en- 
thusiasm was as keen when he referred 
to his company as once had been his ef- 
forts on the gridiron, or his ambition to 
be promoted. 

There were five full companies of 
Marines that were sent to a training area 
about one hundred and fifty miles east of 
Paris. ‘There the boys at once went into 
regular training with French troops as a 
part of the First Division. 

The chief task assigned the American 
Marines for a time was to act as mili- 
tary police in various places. They were 
stationed in the small villages and in 
cafés. They had charge of ports of de- 
barkation and certain American camps. 
They guarded the various bases and stood 
watch over many lines of communication. 
And to some of them there was assigned 
the task of trying to regulate and keep 
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in hand the ever-increasing flood of in- 
coming American troops. 

Other battalions had followed in the 
weeks after our friends landed. At that 
time the crossing was not an easy matter. 
The transport service was limited and 
the naval transportation was very much 
crowded. However, when Ted Cole dis- 
embarked he was rejoiced that he was to 
remain for a time with others to assist 
the Engineers in their difficult task of 
bringing order out of confusion in the 
busy town. 

Reports later were received that other 
Marines had landed at Brest and had 
been sent to Bordeaux and that they too 
were working with the Engineers on the 
docks, railroads, and similar places. 

“The thing I missed on shipboard more 
than anything else,” said Montague one 
day, “was salt-water soap. The lack of 
it bothered me more than anything else. 
I slept under a lifeboat with a lifebelt 
around me and a canteen full of fresh 
water as a pillow for my head. I could 
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get along with that all right, but I did n’t 
like that washing in salt water.” 

“Nobody did,” laughed Awful. “But 
that wasn’t w-w-w-what we c-c-came 
for.” 

‘I don’t mind it now so much,” con- 
tinued Montague, “though I would like 
to have somebody send me a box of good 
soap. These pup-tents” (the term the 
Marines applied to their shelters) ‘‘furnish 
a lot of soft water, and of course that’s 
a good deal better than the water from 
the ocean, but they do not provide much 
soap over here. I wonder how many 
cakes there are in France anyway.” 

“Never mind,” said Awful. ‘“‘We’ve 
seen the F-f-f-french women do their 
washing at the s-s-spring holes or in the 
r-r-rivers when we r-r-rode past. I do not 
know how m-m-much soap they had, but 
I’m s-s-saving a lot of money because 
there’s p-p-plenty of water in the drain 
d-d-ditches around our tents. That’s the 
w-w-way I’m making history.” 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” suggested Ted; 
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“every fellow over here thinks he is mak- 
ing a lot of that same stuff.” 

“What stuff?” 

“Why, making history.” 

“We are,” declared Awful. “Every 
one of us is m-m-making it. I m-m-made 
some this morning standing in that f-f-four 
by f-f-four dry spot in our tent trying to 
d-d-dress so that the m-m-mud from my 
shoes would n’t get on our b-b-blankets.” 

**T wonder how far back of the lines the 
boys are who have been sent on to the 
country behind Verdun. That’s where 
I understand a lot of our fellows are.” 

“Fifty miles, they tell me,” said Ted. 

Well, they’re seeing some grand scen- 
ery, suggested Montague. 

“We didn’t come over here to see 
scenery, protested Ted vigorously. “‘The 
best sight I could see to-day would be the 
backs of the Boches.” 

“Speaking of the backs of the Boches,” 
said Montague, “I wonder if anything 
more has been heard from Hans.” 

**Not a word,” said Ted. 
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“What do you think happened to 


him?” 

“You know as much about it as I do. 
That’s — nothing.” 

‘The last time I saw Hans,” said Mon- 
tague, ““he made me think of that battle 
royal at Quantico.” 

The “battle royal’’ consisted of putting 
nine men inside a ring, every man 
equipped with boxing gloves. The con- 
test then started and continued until one 
man of the nine marched out from the 
pen. 

“Hans was not the ninth man,” sug- 
gested Montague with a laugh. 

“That’s right,” said Awful. “‘He used 
to b-b-be about as enthusiastic over the 
b-b-boxing in the army as the G-g-german 
prisoners were at Brest about shoveling 
coal for the French. I saw a gang of them 
under the charge of a French corporal who 
p-p-plainly thought s-s-some of them were 
s-s-shirking. He r-r-raised his rifle and 
pointed it at one b-b-big Hun and 
s-s-s-said something to him in French or 
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some other |-l-language that I didn’t 
understand.” 

“What happened?”’ inquired Montague. 

**Oh, nothing special h-h-happened, ex- 
cept that Boche grabbed his s-s-shovel and 
began to work as if he w-w-was afraid he 
would lose his j-j-job.”’ 

“This is great work for Marines!” said 
Montague in a tone of disgust. “‘We have 
told the world that we were the first to 
fight and here we are over here in France 
either fooling away our time in training 
camps or doing M. P. duty in some of 
these little French villages. 

*‘Here comes a French officer,” he con- 
tinued, “watch me get something out of 
him that will shed a little light on the 
time when we’re likely to see a bit of 
real service.” 

Montague’s companions remained and 
watched their friend as he drew near and 
saluted the French officer. 

It was plain that neither was able to 
understand the words of the other. Mon- 
tague, however, continued the conversa- 
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tion, and it was not long before both men 
apparently were keenly excited. Their 
voices became louder and the French- 
man was gesticulating in his efforts to 
make this strange American understand 
what he was saying. 

At last, in apparent despair, Montague 
shrugged his shoulders and looking into 
the face of the Frenchman said, *‘Me no 
understand you.” 

Ted Cole greeted his friend with a loud 
laugh when he rejoined them and said, 
“What did you expect to gain by your 
pigeon English?” 

“I gained what I wanted,” said Mon- 
tague, “ and that’s worth while.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s something that will stir up both 
of you. We have got great things ahead 
of us.”’ | 


CHAPTER XVI 
IN THE TRENCHES 


TrEpD’s excitement was as great as his 
comrades’ when he learned that he had 
been made a corporal. 

“That messenger thought I was the 
fellow,” explained Montague, “and I had 
to persuade him that I would n’t take up 
with any such peanut position as that.” 

“Well, I will,” declared Ted. “I’m 
proud of it.” 

“Don’t put on too many airs,” said 
Montague. 

“T h-h-hope you'll still s-s-speak to 
your friends. The n-n-next time you and 
G-g-g-general Pershing have d-d-dinner 
together, just p-p-put in a good word for 
me,” stuttered Awful. 

“Why wait to get General Pershing to 
do anything? Just let Ted attend to it, 
and it will be done. Corporal Ted Cole! 
That’s hot stuff,” said Montague. 
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“You’re right, it is,” laughed Ted, for 
he was greatly elated over the fulfill- 
ment of the implied promise which had 
been given him before they had left 
Quantico. 

Most of the military police duty soon 
afterward was taken over by National 
Guardsman, and the Marines, who were 
billeted in the little French villages in the 
training area of the Verdun region were 
placed under the direction of French 
officers. ‘There they were so busy in the 
weeks that followed that there was little 
time for outside matters. Trenches had 
been dug, and the boys were thoroughly 
drilled in the details of trench warfare. 
On several days every week the boys were 
spending from four to six hours each in 
this difficult task. 

The nearest town in which other 
Americans had been billeted was eight 
miles distant. ‘Thirteen miles on the op- 
posite side was another town in which 
American Marines had been billeted and 
a frequent task assigned the boys was to 
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hike over the distance between these 
places. Ted and his friends found, when 
in addition to their work in the trenches, 
they sometimes marched twenty or more 
miles a day, every one carrying a full pack 
and tools with which he might dig in, 
that they were ready for their sleep when 
night fell. But even then the boys were 
not always granted the rest which their 
weary bodies required. There were hurry 
calls issued in the midst of the darkness 
and they were compelled to make forced 
marches to the trenches. 

There were also sham raids and signals 
that the Huns were coming or that gas 
shells were about to be fired. In fact 
every detail of trench warfare was taught 
the young Marines by the French officers, 
who were thorough drillmasters. Even 
when the wintry days came and the blind- 
ing snowstorms were upon them, there 
was no let-up in their tasks. 

*Tt’s wonderful,” said Montague one 
day to Ted, “how our boys stand up 
under it all. For myself I don’t like it.” 
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“You must be a queer chap,” declared 
Corporal Ted with a grin. 

**B-b-but I don’t s-s-s-suppose we’re 
here to do just w-w-what we want to do,” 
stuttered Awful. “If I h-h-had just what 
I wanted to d-d-do there’s only one word 
to d-d-describe it.” 

“That’s nothing,” laughed Montague. 

“All the same,” declared Corporal Ted, 
“General Pershing said the last time he in- 
spected our brigade that he wished he had 
five hundred thousand Marines just likeus.”’ 

“The only difficulty with you, Ted,” 
suggested Montague soberly, “is your 
modesty. If you only could get over that 
retiring disposition of yours you might 
become a top sergeant before you know 
Nias 

“Never you mind,” declared the young 
corporal; “it’s something to keep up 
the spirits of the boys anyway, when 
we're going through what we are here. I 
have n’t found any one that was lying 
down on his job.” 

“That’s right,” declared Montague. 
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“T found Awful here the other day down 
in the dumps. I didn’t know whether 
his conscience was troubling him or he 
had a pain, but he seemed to be in very 
low spirits.” 

“What did you do for him?” asked Ted. 

“Oh, I kidded him along and he came 
out all right. I don’t think he has had a 
relapse since.” 

“What funny little places these French 
villages are,” said Ted. 

The boys were standing on a slight 
eminence and could see the country far 
and near. The farmers had their homes 
in the little villages. There were no 
lonely scattered farms such as are to be 
found in America. The French peasants 
were grouped together in villages and 
every morning went forth from their 
homes to their farms which were outside. 

“The liveliest youngsters we have here,” 
said Ted, “‘are the little trumpeters. The 
other day I heard one of them yell, when 
a shell struck about twenty-five feet from 
him and the little chap had to dodge to 
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get out of its way, ‘Hey, Fritz, your aim 
is rotten! Use the other gun!’ he yelled 
back at the Huns.” 

The excitement of the young Americans 
became keen when after the passing of the 
busy days they discovered that they were 
to have a still more active part in the 
Great War. Orders quietly were issued 
one night and the three boys with their 
comrades moved forward to a sector on 
the heights of the Meuse River. They 
departed by train after night had fallen. 
No sooner had they started, however, 
than shells began to fall about them. 
German observation planes must have 
been busy. Fortunately, however, the 
only damage that was inflicted was the 
smashing of a big bass drum. 

It was dark and near the middle of the 
night when at last they arrived at their 
destination. Their first sign of welcome 
was a terrific explosion that followed the 
bursting of a shell which had fallen in the 
midst of a team of four mules. The poor 
animals were all killed and fragments of 
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their bodies were scattered on every 
side. 

One battalion entered the trenches to re- 
lieve two French batteries that were in dire 
need of rest. Ted and his comrades were 
held in the secondary trenches, about two 
miles back of the lines. There they found 
shelter in shacks that had been erected and 
barracks that extended far back to the rear. 

Yet there was no rest. The intermin- 
able trenches were still being dug and 
frequently the young Marines found that 
they were under fire. 

“We know now what we’re here for,” 
said Montague seriously to Ted one night, 
when they were permitted to rest for a 
brief time. “I saw two men killed to-day. 
A big shell came over and no one was able 
to dodge it. I don’t think I shall ever for- 
get the sight. I wish I might.” 

None of the boys responded to the 
words of their friend. They, too, were 
having serious thoughts, for there was no 
lack of energy in the work which they 
still were trying to do. 
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Their turn soon came to serve in the 
trenches. At first the men were relieved 
after eight days had passed. Then a rule 
was established — “twenty days in the 
trenches and twenty days out.” The 
men who retired from the trenches were 
given only a brief period of rest. 

Corporal Ted declared that never before 
had water meant to him what it did then. 
They steamed as well as washed their 
clothes, but even after the boys had been 
refreshed they were not allowed to rest. 
Once more they were digging. ‘Trenches 
seemed to be endless and the task was so 
heavy that every muscle in their bodies 
seemed to be aching when a respite at 
last was given. 

However, not one complaint was heard. 
The young Marines were aware that they 
were in France not for their comfort but 
to fight and beat the Boches. There was 
no glamour about the work now. It was 
difficult, and at times the positions they 
occupied were held only by the great 
bravery and determination of the men. 
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They had come across the sea for that 
very purpose. 

At intervals varying from fifty feet to 
a distance three times as great the men 
were stationed along the trenches. ‘There 
were loopholes through which they were 
peering constantly at that unknown land 
just before them. Frequently gases were 
thrown by the Germans and hung like 
heavy clouds over the entire line. Six 
seconds were allowed in which men could 
don their gas-masks, but so expert had 
the boys become and so fully were they 
aware of their peril when the warning was 
given that all were ready when the time of 
testing came. 

There, too, were outposts stationed in 
villages in front of the line, although to 
these positions trenches also had been cut. 
These advance positions were designed to 
permit the men who occupied them to see 
what was occurring in the long, desolate 
land that stretched away before them. 
Nor were the boys the only ones that were 
stationed in these trenches. “Cooties”’ 
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came to keep them company. This tiny, 
persistent little pest, which is a species of 
louse, provided many topics of conversa- 
tion. The words as well as the actions of 
the boys were loud and there was no mis- 
taking their meaning when they did their 
best to help one another to rid themselves 
of these torments. 

“Why is a c-cootie like the r-rain?” 
stuttered Awful one day when there had 
been a special attack by these trouble- 
some vermin. 

“T give it up,” said Montague sharply. 
He was having troubles of his own and at 
the time was in no mood for the jests of 
his friends. 

“Well, I’ll t-tell you,” persisted Awful, 
“The rain falls on the j-j-just and the 
unjust. S-s-so does the cootie,” he added 
with a grin, as he began to slap his arms 
and do his utmost to reach a place on his 
back which evidently had been the posi- 
tion his tiny enemies were desirous of 
attacking. 

“They seem to I-like these s-sweaters 
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of ours as much as t-they do us,” con- 
tinued Awful as his efforts relaxed for a 
moment. 

“TI can stand the cooties better than I 
can the rats,” declared Ted. “I confess I 
do not like to have them use my face for 
a dance-floor. Why, I found a pack the 
other day and the rats had gnawed clear 
through it.” 

“Yes, they were made in Germany,” 
groaned Montague. 

“The Fifth has found something better 
than a terrier for getting rid of the rats,” 
said Ted. 

*What’s that?” asked Montague. 

“Why, one of the men here has been 
in Hayti. He brought an ant-bear with 
him when he came over,” replied Corporal 
ed,” 

“What’s an ant-b-b-bear? I’ve got an 
aunt I e-e-can’t bear, but I never heard of 
that name before.” 

“Tt’s some kind of a coon,” explained 
Ted. “They say it commits murder 
every time you even say ‘rat’ to it. One 
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fellow thought he’d try to spell the word 
and see if he could n’t hold the little beast 
back, but he didn’t get more than the 
‘r’ out of his mouth before the ant-bear 
started in, and they say there were about 
a thousand rats hung up before he got 
through.” 

“That’s a fine story,” said Montague 
solemnly. ‘It’s too good to be true.” 

“Never you mind. You'll forget about 
that and all the rest of it when we start 
to-night on our patrol work.” 

The cooties and rats and even the filth 
of the trenches were indeed forgotten, 
when, as the darkness deepened, they were 
summoned to do their part in a fight with 
the German patrols. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WIRE PATROL 


Tue knowledge that they were about to 
be summoned for the dangerous task 
had instantly sobered every boy. It was 
their first experience in this perilous un- 
dertaking and they were aware of the 
danger from the fact that many of their 
comrades who had already served in this 
way had not returned to join their friends. 

“T think they will give us our experi- 
ence first with the wire patrols,” suggested 
Montague. 

*That’s the regular thing,” replied Ted. 
“They take a man and Iet him go out and 
cut wire, and then if he does well in that 
job they send him out again on a recon- 
noitering patrol. That requires a little 
more experience and nerve perhaps than 
the other.” 

“This r-r-requires all the n-n-nerve I’ve 
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got,” stuttered Awful. “I’m t-t-trying to 
h-h-hold myself in hand.” 

“You’re all right,” said Ted cordially. 
“The man who isn’t afraid, at least, so 
they tell me, is the man who is n’t brave. 
I suppose everybody has a feeling of fear 
some time, but the man who is worth any- 
thing is the one who doesn’t give up to 
a 

“I’m not going to g-g-give up to it,” 
declared Awful. “I’m g-g-going with the 
r-r-rest of you and I’m g-g-going to do 
my bit.” 

‘And a bit more too,” suggested Mon- 
tague. “We can count on you every time 
for that.” i 

*“T-t-that’s all right,”” stammered Aw- 
ful. “W-w-when I’m in good c-c-com- 
pany I try to b-b-behave so that m-m-my 
friends won’t b-b-be ashamed of m-m-me.” 

“When we get into the reconnoitering 
patrol,” said Ted, “they'll give us a 
regular schedule to follow. They’ll give 
the same schedule to the artillery, too, 
and then if the Huns get too busy they'll 
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let them have a barrage fire. That will 
protect us like a stone wall.” 

“It will if we k-k-keep behind it,” said 
Awful. “You know one of the artillery 
m-m-men told me that a F-f-frenchman 
told him that in the f-f-first days of the 
war there were ten thousand F-f-french- 
men killed at one time by the f-f-fire of 
their own party. They said _ the 
p-p-poilus were too fierce to g-g-go ahead 
and ran into their own fire.” 

“It'll be the first thing we’ll have to 
look after,’ said Ted. ‘“‘We’ll have to 
stick to a plan and follow the schedule so 
that we don’t run into anything like that.” 

“How many are going out in this patrol 
to-night?” inquired Montague. 

“IT don’t just know, probably about 
twenty-five. That’s the usual number, 
I’m told,” answered Ted. 

“Who will be in command of us?” 
asked Awful. 

“Some commissioned officer. I wish 
Captain Hood would go,” said Ted. “It 
seems to me there isn’t a man I could 
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follow, I don’t care where he led, as I 
could him.” 

“The German patrols are larger thar 
ours, are n’t they?”’ suggested Montague. 

“TI understand they are, sometimes,” 
answered Ted. “Captain Hood told me 
that the Germans had about forty usually 
in their parties.” 

“That will be just the right propor- 
tion,” declared Montague grimly. “If we 
run against any band of forty Huns we'll 
let them know that the Devil Dogs have 
been there.” 

“What d-d-do you mean by D-d-devil 
Dogs?” asked Awful. 

“Why haven’t you heard that the 
Huns already have said we are Devil 
Dogs?” 

“Who are Devil D-d-dogs? You say 
‘we, but I don’t know w-w-w-whether 
you’re talking about yourself and Cor- 
poral Ted, or w-w-whether you include 
me.” 

“Of course we include you,” laughed 
Montague, trying to speak lightly. “I’m 
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mighty sure if a Hun found you had taken 
hold of him he would rather be in the 
hands of the Devil himself.” 

“Tl do m-m-my best,” said Awful 
modestly, “and angels can d-d-do no 
more. W-w-wait until I get back, 
though, b-b-b-before you say any more.”’ 

Soon after darkness fell over the land 
the boys were summoned and the patrol 
started forth on its task. The night was 
dark, only an occasional star appearing 
in the sky. As soon as they started they 
were moving somewhat in Indian file. It 
was impossible for them to determine who 
might be in front of them or at what 
moment they might be fired upon by their 
unseen enemies. Captain Hood, much to 
Corporal Ted’s disappointment, was not 
in control of the little band of twenty- 
five, but whoever was leading was doing’ 
his best. 

The boys had stolen over the top as 
quietly as if they had been thieves in the 
night. Indeed to some of them it was 
quite like an exciting contest or game 
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in which every one was responsible for 
the outcome. 

They advanced slowly at times and 
then stopped to listen for the sound of 
approaching enemies. The silence which 
rested over the region at the time was 
almost as difficult to bear as would have 
been the report of guns. Indeed Ted 
afterward declared that the suspense, 
while, he was waiting, expecting every 
moment to hear the crack of a rifle out of 
that desolate part of No Man’s Land, 
was the most trying part of the entire 
experience. 

Whenever a grenade fell and burst he 
was unable to repress the trembling that 
came over him for a moment, but the 
fear soon passed, and with each advance 
every one of the young Marines gained 
new confidence. 

As the party proceeded they deployed. 
Frequently they had difficulty in passing 
some of the shell-holes which were great 
excavations in the earth. There had been 
entanglements of wire, too, that had been 
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only partly destroyed by some previous 
party and had been abandoned without 
the wires having been removed. 

Corporal Ted had no means of estimat- 
ing the time which had elapsed since they 
had started from the trenches when sud- 
denly their advance was interrupted by 
a fire from the Germans. At the same 
moment there were star-shells thrown, but 
the latter were so far away that the boys 
were hopeful that they had not been fully 
revealed to their enemies. 

Enough had been seen, however, to 
convince the Germans that a patrolling 
party was approaching. The crack of 
many rifles and the fire that came from 
the guns seemed to spread out in a long 
distance before them. Unknown to the 
young Marines they were confronting a 
party that outnumbered them, as they 
afterward discovered, more than three 
to one. Numbers, however, had never 
daunted the United States Marines. 
Even if they had been aware of the num- 
bers in the attacking party of Germans 
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they would have advanced with the same 
eagerness with which they now ran 
forward. 

The firing of the rifles increased, and 
soon the young Marines were aware that 
they were face to face with their enemies. 

The firing still continued and many of 
the young Americans were using their 
bayonets. ‘There were cries and groans 
or a low sob of agony when a bayonet was 
forced into the body of some German 
soldier. 

Twice the Marines pushed their way for- 
ward and twice they were prevented from 
taking advantage of their slight progress. 
Indeed, the struggle, even in the excite- 
ment, seemed to Ted to resemble in cer- 
tain aspects his last football contest. 
The lines advanced a few feet, only to 
be forced back again. They were like 
players contending in the open space be- 
tween two great bodies of spectators. 
There was, however, no applause in the 
present conflict. The only sounds that 
came from the throats of the fighters 
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being the cry of agony when a man was 
shot or the groan with which a soldier 
fell to the ground. The young Marines 
were proving their worth. Indeed, it 
was not strange that their enemies had 
dubbed them “Devil Dogs.” | 

In the conflict, which not one of the 
boys was able to estimate as far as time 
was concerned, the passing minutes meant 
nothing. One great, absorbing motive 
was in the mind of every one, and all 
other things apparently did not matter. 
They were determined to drive back the 
Huns who had advanced to attack them 
and prevent them from cutting the wires 
which they stretched to impede any ad- 
vance of their enemies. 

The conflict continued, and still the 
Marines fought and held their own in 
spite of the fact that they were greatly 
outnumbered. The darkness helped 
them, as it concealed the activities of 
some of the boys who crept to one side 
and either fired together or together 
dashed with their bayonets upon the dim 
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outlines of the struggling soldiers before 
them. 

Ted Cole apparently had banished from 
his mind every thought save that of 
winning the contest. He was exerting 
himself as he never had on the foot- 
ball field. Great beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead and the move- 
ments of his arms, as he fired or swung 
his rifle as a club, were as unceasing as the 
blades of a windmill. It was a time of 
wild excitement in which fear had been 
forgotten and all thought of death was 
banished. There was only one thing worth 
while, and that was to prevent their 
enemies from forcing them back or sur- 
rounding them. 

Suddenly a shout went up from the 
Marines when they discovered that they 
had fought the Boches to a standstill and 
that at last their foes had turned and 
fled in the darkness. Whatever opinion 
the Germans might have held concerning 
the ability of America or the Americans 
to fight was being rapidly changed by the 
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activities of the American soldiers and 
Marines who had recently entered the 
trenches. 

Convinced that the attack was ended 
the leader of the patrol ordered the boys 
to return. As they first looked about 
them to discover who had fallen or who 
were wounded so severely that they could 
not rejoin their comrades, they speedily 
discovered that two men were dead. One 
of these was a gunnery sergeant and the 
other a private soldier. The boys rever- 
ently picked up the bodies of their fallen 
comrades, and without any further attack 
successfully made their way back to the 
trenches they had left only a brief time 
before. 

When the three friends were once more 
in their quarters and were recovering 
from the violence of their attack, Mon- 
tague said reverently, “I tell you, fellows, 
it was a great thing that we all came 
through without a scratch.” 

“Tt certainly was,” acknowledged Ted 
in low tones. 
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The t-t-trouble with me is,”’ suggested 
Awful, “I don’t k-k-know what to make 
of one of the f-f-faces I saw out there in 
No Man’s Land w-w-when a star-shell 
lighted up the g-g-ground all around me.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Cor- 
poral Ted. 

‘As I live I d-d-declare I saw the face 
of H-h-hans Mentz.” | 

“You were dreaming. You were de- 
lirious,’ retorted Montague scornfully. 
**Hans could n’t be out here, because he 
never landed in France.” 

““H-h-how do you know he didn’t?” 
demanded Awful. 

“That’s what everybody understood,” 
declared Montague. “After his trouble 
in the magazine on board ship everybody 
said he never would trouble any one 
again.” 

“Do you r-r-really think it was Hans 
in the m-m-magazine?”’ inquired Awful in 
a low voice. 

“Well, Hans never showed up again, 
did he? If he was shot or thrown over- 
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board, of course we know the reason why. 
So you see it could n’t have been Hans 
that you thought you saw out there in 
No Man’s Land.” 

“Still, I’m d-d-dead sure I saw him,” 
declared Awful positively. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PLIGHT OF THE PATROL 


Awruw’s declaration that he had seen 
their recent comrade in the flash of a 
star-shell was ridiculed by his comrades. 
Not even his persistent statement that he 
was positive he had seen the missing Hans 
produced any apparent result. Indeed, 
they laughed at him as having been 
frightened by the unexpected attack of 
the Boches. Awful admitted that he had 
been “‘scared,”’ but declared that like his 
comrades he had stood to his guns in spite 
of his fear, and the results clearly showed 
that every one of the Marines had done his 
full part. 

There were repeated calls for the boys 
within the next three weeks for further 
adventures as wire-cutters. 

Three of their comrades were killed and 
as many more wounded in one of these 
attacks when unexpectedly they had en- 
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countered a German patrol which had 
left the lines for the same purpose that 
had drawn the Marines into No Man’s 
Land on that dark and stormy night. 

Steadily the boys gained in experience 
and confidence, and not many days elapsed 
before they were promoted to the second 
stage of their activities. Now they were 
to engage in patrol work in which they 
were expected to make raids upon the 
German trenches and if possible to secure 
prisoners and obtain information which 
the officers were eager to secure. 

In these adventures they found also that 
the enemy was engaged in a similar task. 
Again and again they met German patrols 
face to face in the night and each side 
desperately attempted to drive back its 
foes. The losses among the Marines were 
comparatively small. There were several 
occasions, however, when in the light of 
the morning which followed the attack 
they discovered several motionless bodies 
in the debatable land clad in the uniform 
of the German soldiers. 
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With this added experience the bold- 
ness of the young Marines steadily in- 
creased. They gained skill in moving 
silently across the open space and were 
less alarmed by a sudden or unexpected 
attack which the Germans apparently 
were ever ready to make. 

Corporal Ted, together with his two 
friends and other members of his squad, 
soon were assigned a position in an out- 
post which consisted of a little village or 
rather what once had been a little French 
hamlet. Only ruins of the walls remained. 
The spot was one to impress itself upon 
the memory of every young Marine that 
beheld it. Desolation and ruin were 
manifest within and all about it. 

Toward this outpost they had dug a 
single trench which extended from the 
front of the line. Indeed, the ruined 
village itself was in front of the lines 
about fifty yards. Whenever a squad 
was assigned to such a place it was with 
the purpose of obtaining first-hand in- 
formation concerning the movements or 
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activities of the Germans. The boys who 
were assigned to these posts were practi- 
cally shut off from help and lived alone. 
The trench by which they were to return 
to the lines was exposed to the fire of the 
German guns. As a result of this condi- 
tion it was impossible for the boys to 
move forward or to withdraw in the day- 
time, and even their movements in the 
night were also exposed to the German 
fire. 

Every day shells fell upon these out- 
posts and every soldier was compelled to 
make for himself a dugout. The result of 
this condition was that the “‘ Devil Dogs,” 
like certain animals, were compelled to 
take such rest as they could obtain in the 
daytime. Every night was filled with 
peril and all the Marines were on guard 
and watchful. 

In this ruined village, in which Cor- 
poral Ted and his two friends had been 
stationed, at one time the number of 
observers was increased to nearly forty. 
Although the distance between their own 
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lines and those of the enemy was nearly 
three quarters of a mile, there was no 
safety for any of the young Marines. 
Not only those who had been stationed 
as watchers or placed on guard were busy 
but every one in the force was equally 
watchful. Even their conversation was in 
whispers and their movements were few 
and slight. 

The third night after the arrival of 
Corporal Ted, just before midnight, there 
was a sudden roll of the barrage and a 
rattling from the machine guns in front 
of them. No further information was 
required to enable every one to under- 
stand that the Germans were making a 
raid upon the post which the Marines 
were occupying. By some good fortune 
the German wire-cutters had succeeded 
in making their way forward until but 
one line remained between them and their 
foes. Thick darkness covered the land, 
and not a star was visible in the heavens. 
The silence that rested over the blighted 
region was in itself almost appalling. Not 
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that guns in the distance were not heard, 
but there was still what seemed to the 
eager-hearted boys a stillness immediately 
about them that was indescribable. 

“What’s that? What’s that?” de- 
manded Montague in a sharp whisper 
when the stillness was broken by the 
sound of the sharp snapping in the wire 
not far away. 

Corporal Ted listened intently and a 
moment later his worst fears were con- 
firmed. The word was quickly passed 
that the Germans were approaching and 
now were cutting the last intervening line 
of barbed wire. 

Almost before the message had been 
grasped by the excited young Marines 
their automatic rifles sounded in the 
night. From the darkness before them, 
however, there came such a. response 
from the approaching Germans that every 
young Marine instantly was aware that a 
*“‘raid in force”? was being made. In all 
probability their enemies greatly out- 
numbered them, although it was too dark 
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to enable them to see distinctly, much 
less to count the forms of the crouching, 
crawling, approaching Huns. 

The automatic rifles kept up their per- 
sistent fire, but still the approaching Ger- 
mans did not halt. The situation was 
becoming desperate. Were the Boches 
trying to encircle them? A hasty in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that the 
enemy still remained in front of them. 
Still the automatic rifles sounded and the 
noise of the conflict to Corporal Ted 
seemed almost deafening. 

The German patrol had been halted, 
but not driven back. It was still fighting 
desperately and with great determination. 
Doubtless the wire-cutters had not suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing all the task to 
which they had been assigned, but never- 
theless the bold and determined band was 
holding the place which it had gained 
near to the little village in which the 
Marines had been stationed. 

The lieutenant in charge of the Marines 
soon discovered that the ammunition of 
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his men was insufficient. Supplies were 
running low and it was imperative that 
help should be secured. By his com- 
mand signals to the artillery in the rear 
for a barrage fire were ordered. The men 
were doing their best to obey, but it was 
soon discovered that the rockets all were 
damp and that not one of them could be 
used. 

The situation was becoming still more 
desperate. The fire from in front of them 
was steadily maintained. Although the 
Marines were doing their utmost to reply, 
the invaders by the steady use of their 
automatic rifles made all the men under- 
stand that they must have fresh supplies 
or speedily be overpowered. 

At that moment Awful, who was lying 
close to Ted, whispered, “C-c-corporal, 
there’s nothing for us to d-d-d-do except 
to carry word ourselves. Every one of 
us will b-b-b-be shot unless s-s-s-some- 
thing is done.” 

“I’m with you,” said Ted eagerly. 

Instantly the two boys began to crawl 
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in the direction of the place where they 
believed the lieutenant was lying. 

Fortunately they were correct in their 
surmise and soon arrived at the place 
they were seeking. A whispered conver- 
sation followed and their offer to go back 
to the first-line trench for a supply of 
rockets was quickly accepted. 

There was no delay. Together the 
two boys moved over the road which had 
been torn and broken by thousands of 
falling shells. They were following the 
road instead of the trench on the advice 
of their lieutenant, who explained to 
them that the latter undoubtedly would 
be under fire and as it was such a wind- 
ing affair, anyway, their speed would be 
greatly impeded. And it was important 
that they should make their way to the 
first-line trench with the utmost speed. 
The officer spoke confidently as if he be- 
lieved the two young Marines would suc- 
ceed in their endeavor. In his _ heart, 
however, was a far different feeling. The 
chances of success which the two brave 
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Marines were taking was so slight that it 
did not seem possible that they could 
succeed in their purpose. 

The two boys had not gone far on their 
way before they were aware that the Ger- 
mans were doing their utmost to drop a 
barrage fire in front of them. Plainly 
the Germans were determined to prevent 
reénforcements from coming to the aid 
of the men in the village. Confident 
in their ability to win the spot and make 
their way back to their own lines with 
their prisoners, the efforts of the Huns 
apparently increased. 

Awful and Ted now found themselves 
running up a hill over which the road 
before them was a curtain of fire. 
Through this they must pass to succeed 
in their efforts, and even if success should 
attend their first attempt they both un- 
derstood that it was necessary for them to 
rejoin their comrades by the same des- 
perate means which they now were using. 

The German shells at this time were 
dropping to the earth about twenty feet 
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distant from one another. The only pos- 
sible hope in the minds of either of the 
boys was to dart ahead when they ap- 
proached the fire in the interval between 
two shots that came from the same gun. 
Corporal Ted placed his hand on the 
arm of his friend and whispered, “ Wait. 
When I start, follow me and run as you 
never ran before in your life.” 

The two young Marines were pic- 
turesque figures in the dim light. The 
roar of the battle was all about them and 
in places the star-shells illuminated the 
ground far behind them. In front of 
them the barrage fire was falling and the 
noise of the bursting shells, as well as the 
flashes of light that were steadily seen, 
seemed to place them within a circle from 
which there was no escape. 

Corporal Ted, however, was doing his 
utmost to remain calm in the midst of 
the din and the peril. He waited until 
a shell had exploded almost directly in 
front of him and not far away. He was 
aware that a brief interval must follow 
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before the gun which had dropped that 
shell would be able to fire another. In- 
stantly turning to his comrade he said 
in a low voice, “Come on, Awful! We 
must run for our lives.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RACE FOR ROCKETS 


Botu young Marines were exerting them- 
selves as never before in all their experi- 
ence. Ted was a sprinter of no mean 
ability and he was soon leading his com- 
panion by several yards. In the midst 
of the din he halted. He was dimly 
aware of the deep breathing of his com- 
rade, which became more labored as they 
darted around the great holes and climbed 
through the excavations. At last both 
boys successfully gained the trench they 
were seeking. Awful, however, had fallen 
upon the ground and was gasping for 
breath. 

Instantly convincing himself that his 
comrade was simply winded, Corporal Ted 
turned to the waiting men and explained 
the predicament in which his detachment 
had found itself. His arms speedily were 
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filled with rockets and he instantly pre- 
pared to make his desperate attempt to 
rejoin his comrades. 

His difficulties now were greatly in- 
creased. He was encumbered by the 
rockets which he was carrying and it was 
more difficult than before for him to pick 
his way. Besides, he speedily was con- 
vinced that Awful was unable to return 
with him. 

Undaunted by his difficulties. Ted 
quickly turned toward the shell-torn road 
and started on his return. To the young 
corporal the obstacles he had encountered 
in his former flight now seemed to be 
greatly augmented. Several times he fell 
as his foot was caught in some hole in the 
ground which he was unable to see. 
Once he was forced to stop in order to 
replace the rockets which were scattered 
in his most severe fall. He also was com- 
pelled to watch the barrage fire and be 
ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity for him to slip through. 

The shells still were falling rapidly 
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and regularly. The region was filled with 
the din, and the confusion was increased 
by the star-shells which frequently were 
thrown. 

Following the same plan which he and 
Awful had adopted, Ted waited until a 
shell had fallen about thirty feet from the 
place where he had halted. Instantly 
summoning all his strength Ted ran 
swiftly through the place near which the 
shell had burst, trusting now, as he had 
before, to his conviction that a second 
shell could not be fired by the gun which 
had discharged the first, until a certain 
time had elapsed. 

His surmise proved to be correct, al- 
though he was startled when directly be- 
hind him and not more than two hundred 
feet away, a shell fell and burst with a 
report that to the excited young corporal 
seemed to be louder than any he had 
heard that night. 

Fortunately Ted escaped injury, and 
yet the experience provided a fresh in- 
centive for speed. Never had he run on 
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the track as now he was speeding along 
this rough and torn roadway. Every 
step, however, brought him nearer the 
companions who were awaiting his com- 
ing, and in the thought of what his arrival 
would mean he gathered fresh courage 
and ran at a still swifter pace toward the 
little ruined village. 

A few moments later Ted was standing 
in the midst of his comrades whose 
friendly hands at once relieved him of 
the burden he was carrying. There was 
neither time nor opportunity for conversa- 
tion. The young lieutenant understood 
what the bringing of the rockets meant 
and in the thought of the signal which 
now could be given, he and his men alike 
were filled with fresh determination. 
They would not yield to the Boches. 
Every man was ready to fight unto 
death. 

At that very moment, however, the 
young lieutenant turned sharply and 
peered into the darkness in the direction 
in which their foes were hidden. A 
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moment later he exclaimed in a low 
voice, “The Huns are retirmg. They 
are leaving.” 

The night was intensely dark, as has 
been said. It was impossible for the 
boys to see even the sights of their rifles. 
They had followed the orders which had 
been given by their leader and had fired 
low, and at unseen targets. And usually 
the sound or the flash of a gun had 
provided their sole means of knowing 
where their enemies were hidden. 

It was soon manifest that the statement 
of the lieutenant was true. The Germans 
were indeed withdrawing from the region. 
Perhaps their losses had been severe. 
Just how many fell that night was never 
known, but the withdrawal of the enemy 
plainly showed that they had had all 
they desired of that kind of an attack. 
There was one more volley of grenades 
thrown and then the attack ceased. The 
fire of the German barrage continued for 
a brief time, but that was all. They were 
doing their utmost to protect their daring 
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men who had ventured so near the ruined 
village and yet had failed to break en- 
tirely through. 

“They are throwing those grenades for 
spite,” declared Montague to Ted as the 
two young Marines stood together, peer- 
ing into the darkness in their efforts to 
discern the presence of their foes. 

Ted made no reply, though he still 
maintained his watchfulness. It was soon 
manifest, however, that the attack had 
ceased. A comparative quiet returned 
to the region, and although guards were 
doubled and a careful watch was main- 
tained the German patrol did not return 
that night. 

With the first faint light of the morning 
Corporal Ted with Montague and Awful 
who now had recovered and returned to 
the village, started, as did several other 
similar parties, to investigate the region 
where the Germans had been discovered. 

Great quantities of wire had been cut 
and much of this was tangled or rolled 
into threatening masses. There were the 
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more gruesome sights of war also to be 
seen. Evidences of wounded men having 
been dragged from the region or of those 
who had fallen in the fight being carried 
away by their comrades were manifest. 
Hand grenades were scattered along the 
region and many of the large wire-cutters 
which the Germans had used had been 
abandoned in their flight. Tanks of 
liquid fire were found which doubtless had 
been dropped by the fleeing Germans as 
they beat their hasty retreat. 

“Look there! Look there!” said Mon- 
tague in a low voice as he clutched Corpo- 
ral Ted by the arm and pointed toward 
one of the larger masses of the cut wire. 

“What is it? I don’t see anything,” 
replied Ted. 

“Right under there — there’s a hand, 
an arm sticking out.” 

“You’re right,” acknowledged Ted a 
moment later. The light was somewhat 
stronger now, and it was possible for him 
to see the arm extended from beneath the 
mass of wire. — 
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“Come on,” he called to his com- 
panions, “we'll see what we can find.” 

The boys rolled back the wire and there 
beneath the mass they discovered the 
body of a German soldier who had fallen 
in the fight. He was lying with his face 
upward and its expression was much like 
that of a man who had fallen asleep. 

“Help me search him,” ordered Ted, as 
he at once began to investigate the con- 
tents of the pockets of the dead soldier. 
Several papers, a pipe, a small pouch, and 
a few coins were found, but that was all. 

Hastily thrusting these into his own 
pocket Ted arose, and, convinced now 
that their search was ended, was about 
to give the word for the return of the men 
when suddenly he discovered a human 
foot partly concealed by a mass of earth 
and wire. 

“There’s another one,” he said hastily. 
“Help me find out what it is.” 

In a brief time the boys had thrown 
back the earth and removed the wire, and 
there before them lying on the ground 
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was the body of another German who 
also had fallen in the attempt of the 
patrol to break through to the village. 
This man, however, was lying upon his 
face. Montague at once turned the body. 

“Do you s-s-s-see who that is?” de- 
manded Awful as he gazed at the face of 
the dead soldier. 

“It’s no one I ever saw,” declared 
Montague. 

“Yes, itis. Itis,’ stuttered Awful, who 
plainly was keenly excited. “‘W-w-wait 
a@ m-m-m-minute,” he added, “until I 
s-s-s-show you.” 

Seizing the sleeve of the dead man he 
brushed away a part of the earth which 
discolored and concealed his features. 
‘There, n-n-now,’ he exclaimed as he 
stepped back to view the face once more; 
‘who is it?” 

Both his companions were silent as 
they gazed into the face of the fallen Hun. 
For a moment neither spoke, and then 
Awful said once more, ‘“‘That’s Hans 
Mentz. C-c-can’t you see?” 
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“Tt looks like him,” acknowledged Ted 
soberly, “‘but it can’t be Hans. This 
man is a German soldier, and though we 
have n’t seen Hans for a long time we 
know that the last time we saw him he 
was out on the Atlantic. It simply is 
impossible for him to be here in a Ger- 
man night-patrol, cutting wire and fight- 
ing in No Man’s Land.” 

“Whether it’s impossible or not,”’ stut- 
tered Awful, “the f-f-f-fact is he is h-h-here. 
Now, w-w-what are you g-g-g-going to do 
about it?”’ 

“I’m going to search his pockets and 
see if I can find anything that will show 
me who he is,” declared Ted, as he at 
once began his investigation. 

There was nothing whatever to be 
found in the pockets of the dead German. 
The boys even cut open his blouse looking 
for places in which papers might be con- 
cealed, but they did not find anything. — 

At last Corporal Ted said, “‘We must 
get back. We'll leave these men to be 
buried by the other fellows.” 
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“And you s-s-s-still don’t believe that 
was Hans?” 

“TI can’t believe it.” 

“Little things I-l-like cold facts don’t 
s-s-s-seem to make much impression 
on you, C-c-corporal,” declared Awful. 
“What do you think about it, 
M-m-m-montague?”’ he added, turning 
to his friend who had been silent through- 
out the conversation. 

“I feel like both of you,” declared 
Montague thoughtfully. “I agree with 
Awful that this man certainly looks like 
Hans. And then I agree with the corporal 
when I say that it is simply impossible for 
Hans to be out here in No Man’s Land. 
So there you have it. It’s like an ir- 
resistible force meeting an immovable 
body. Both facts are clear as daylight, 
and yet neither of them gives way to the 
other.” 

“We shan’t know any more about it 
than we do now and we might just as 
well go back and take these papers which 
we have to the lieutenant.” 
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The boys at once began their return to 
the village. They had been greatly im- 
pressed by the part they had taken the 
preceding night in driving back the Ger- 
man patrol. And yet not one of the 
three appeared in any way to be unduly 
elated. 

“We've tried the wire and we’ve done 
some reconnoitering. There’s one thing 
worse than that,’ declared Montague 
soberly. 

“What’s that?” asked Ted. 

“Why, I hear that the th, which 
was held in reserve, living in barracks in 
a ravine ‘way back of the lines, was torn 
all to pieces by a gas attack a day or two 
ago. It was early in the morning and 
the boys thought they were all safe. But 
the warning had been called before a 
mask could be adjusted and one of the 
gas shells went straight through the roof 
of the building where there were about 
sixty men sleeping and there were only 
about twenty that came out alive.” 

“I’m told that the Huns now are mix- 
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ing their gases with some of their shells in 
such a way that you cannot tell one from 
the other.” 

“You can tell by the sound,” sug- 
gested Awful. 

“Not always,” retorted Montague. 
“They tell me that sometimes you can’t 
tell either by the look or the sound of it. 
The Germans certainly have this gas 
business down fine. Some one said that 
they have every road marked and know 
just where to drop their shells.”’ 

“TI hope that they don’t d-d-drop one 
on us before we g-g-get back,” said 
Awful thoughtfully. He had hardly 
spoken the words, however, before there 
was a call for fresh courage and strength 
to meet a new form of peril. 


CHAPTER XX 
A PUZZLING! CONDITION 


WITHOUT any warning there was an ex- 
plosion not far away that instantly caused 
the young Marines to dash for cover. 

When they obtained the shelter which 
they sought, Montague, who noticed the 
strange expressions on the faces of his 
companions, said, “There’s gas there.” 
Instantly the boys donned their masks, 
nor were they a moment too soon. 

It was afterward discovered that the 
Germans had mixed their poisonous gases 
with some of their explosives and it had 
been difficult for the boys to distinguish 
one shell from another. Indeed, as the 
days passed they discovered that the 
Germans had an ingenuity that was al- 
most beyond understanding in their 
methods of firing their gas-shells. 

“T’m t-t-telling you,” stuttered Awful 
later when they had been able to remove 
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their masks and breathe naturally, “‘these 
g-g-gas-masks are great things to prevent 
the g-g-gas from g-g-getting into your 
]-l-lungs, but sometimes I think the 
p-p-prevention is almost as b-b-bad as 
the disease.”’ 

“You wouldn't,” said Ted soberly, 
**if you had seen some of the boys that I 
have seen. They looked and acted just 
as if their lungs had been burnt out. One 
of my friends told me that it was as near 
like drowning on dry land as any one 
could imagine.”’ 

“How much of it does a fellow have to 
get, to kill him?” 

‘Sometimes one whiff will be enough,” 
answered Ted soberly. 

“All the s-s-same,” stuttered Awful, 
“I feel w-w-when I put on a g-g-gas mask 
as if somebody had p-p-put pinchers on 
my nose.” 

“T don’t mind that so much,” said 
Montague, “‘as I do the feeling of being 
suffocated by the bag over my mouth. It 
makes me think of the times when I used 
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to go up to the district schools in the 
country where my grandfather lives and 
some of the big fellows would clap one of 
their big, homemade worsted mittens over 
my mouth. It shut off all the air and made 
me feel as if life was n’t worth living.” 
The warmer days soon came and the 
country in which the young Marines were 
stationed began to take on a springtime 
beauty. In the midst of the continuous 
firmg of shells from one line against its 
enemies the little birds darted from place 
to place and sang their songs as if there 
was no fear of war in their hearts. On 
the spots of ground that were not torn by 
shells the wild flowers began to appear. 
Indeed, had it not been for the roar of 
battle and the frequent fights between the 
patrols, the boys might almost have be- 
lieved that they were in a land of peace. 
It was in the midst of these days that 
they were greatly impressed by the first 
public recognition they had witnessed of 
the decoration of the men who had shown 
special bravery. There were about fifty 
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of these boys drawn up within a hollow 
square. ‘Two companies of Marines and 
two companies of French soldiers formed 
the square. A band enlivened the scene 
by stirrmg music, French and American. 
High officials of each army came in their 
impressive uniforms and added greatly to 
the interest of the occasion. 

The young fighters were cited one by 
one and public statement was made of 
the deed which had made his bravery 
recognized by the officers. There was 
then a loud blast from the bugles and 
then the commanding general pinned the 
Croix de Guerre on the breast of the 
proud and yet embarrassed soldier. 

Perhaps each was still more embar- 
rassed when after the decoration had been 
formally attached the general kissed each 
boy on either cheek. To the young 
Americans this act at first seemed 
strangely out of place, but they soon 
understood the spirit behind it all and 
recognized the desire to honor those who 
had displayed great bravery in action. 
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To Ted and Awful came a day of great 
surprise when they found that they too 
were summoned to receive the Croix de 
Guerre. The wild dash they had made 
on the night when it was feared the 
rockets had failed them at the time of the 
attack by the Germans and when they 
had bravely gone through the barrage 
fire in their effort to secure a fresh supply, 
had been brought to the attention of the 
officers, who were quick to recognize 
and eager to reward merit whenever 
it appeared in conspicuous cases of 
bravery. 

“The thing that troubles me m-m-most,” 
said Awful, “is that I c-c-can’t get my 
meals on time. I j-j-just get ready to sit 
down to a good w-w-warm meal when we 
get orders to m-m-move on. And I’m 
telling you that I d-d-don’t like to leave 
my c-c-chow for another fellow to use 
f{-f-for me.” 

One night the hearts of the boys 
were especially heavy. Although not one 
word had been spoken for a half-hour it 
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was plain that every one was thinking of 
his home. Ted was picturing to himself 
his mother as she doubtless was busy in 
his home at that very hour. Perhaps she 
was stopping occasionally to look at a 
photograph of him which had been taken. 
in uniform and had been framed and was 
hanging on the wall of the sitting- 
room. Indeed, a picture of the little 
village street, every house with its white 
paint and green blinds, and with an 
ample lawn in front of it, and great shade 
trees lining the street, flashed upon him 
like a vision. It almost seemed to him 
that all that would be required would be 
for him to open his eyes and find him- 
self once more in the quiet little place. 
Their meditations, however, were inter- 
rupted by the approach of Captain Hood, 
who stopped for a moment to chat with 
the boys. 

“Tt’s too bad, boys,” said the young 
captain, who evidently was seriously trou- 
bled. The expression on his face was 
grave and even anxious. 
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“What’s wrong?” inquired Corporal 
Ted quickly. 

“They have picked up some of the 
German wireless messages,” explained the 
captain, “and this big German drive 
which is now going on in Picardy makes 
one sick at heart. They have threatened 
Rheims.” 

“They have n’t taken it, though,” in- 
terrupted Montague. 

“No, not yet; at least there are no re- 
ports to that effect,” assented the young 
captain; “but they have plunged straight 
ahead toward Amiens and already are 
across the Somme and have gotten al- 
most as far as Montdidier.”’ 

“And here we are lying in our dugouts 
or hanging around the trenches waiting 
for our chance to get in.” 

“There’s one thing about it,”” explained 
the captain, “‘ which is somewhat reassur- 
ing, and that is that the Boches usually 
lie so in their messages that you can’t 
place much dependence upon them. Ac- 
cording to their statements they are hav- 
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ing immense victories. They have made 
prisoners of whole armies.” 

As Captain Hood passed on, Ted said 
to his friends, “I don’t think Captain 
Hoodis happy.” 

“Who is?” inquired Montague sharply. 
“Look at me. I haven’t had a bath in 
three weeks. I’m lucky to get water 
enough to drink, to say nothing about 
washing. Sometimes we don’t get any- 
thing to eat for two days. We’re moved 
out of one place into another so fast that 
we can’t stop even for chow.” 

*“W-w-want to quit?” stuttered Awful. 

“Not on your life!”’ retorted Montague. 
*“We’re in this thing to see it through. 
They talk about places to which we could 
retreat, but every Marine knows there 
isn’t any such thing. We go in only two 
directions.” 

“What are they?” inquired Corporal 
Ted. 

“You know as well as I do. We go 
ahead or we go up.” 

It was evident that the young Marines 
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were becoming restless. For weeks they 
had been in the trenches without any 
relief, and although they had had no 
severe fighting, such as the French had 
met when they formerly had occupied 
the same sector, they nevertheless were 
under a constant strain. Day and night 
the Germans were firing their great shells 
upon the region, but aside from the wire- 
cutting patrols and the small parties that 
were making attacks in their efforts to 
obtain information, no heavy engage- 
ments had been entered into. 

At last, however, there came a marked 
and abrupt change. The young Marines 
were ordered to retire to a rest area. For 
nearly ten weeks they had been in the 
trenches and the order, in spite of the 
fact that for a time it was likely to keep 
them out of active service, was welcome 
to every young fighter. At least it would 
bring a brief relief from the attention of 
the cooties and the racing of the rats, 
which according to Montague’s state- 
ments, seemed to select the faces of the 
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sleeping Marines as best adapted for them 
to use in their display of their trickery 
and speed. For a time, too, the boys 
would not be compelled to live in the 
midst of the mud in which the trenches 
abounded. There would be no trench 
digging and the Boche patrols no longer 
would torment the weary young fighter. 

It is doubtful whether thoughts of 
these things were uppermost in the minds 
of the three young Marines when with 
their comrades they were withdrawn to 
the rest area. They were fully aware 
that this action implied that soon they 
would be sent into active service. For 
this, in spite of its peril, every one was 
eager. Somehow every one imagined 
that if he should speedily be sent into 
the battle, peace would be gained more 
quickly. 

The ardor of the boys, however, was 
somewhat dampened when after several 
days in the place to which they had been 
retired they unexpectedly were ordered 
to go to another rest area. 
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“What does this m-m-mean?” de- 
manded Awful. “Is this all we’re ex- 
pected t-t-t-to do? To rest up in one 
p-p-place so that we can go to another 
p-p-place to rest?” 

The “rest” to which he referred had 
not for a day been free from the duties 
of the military police work in which the 
Marines had a large share. There was 
also the daily drilling which had become 
almost a part of the very life of the boys. 
Every ounce of equipment, too, was over- 
hauled and the very units themselves 
were made over in many cases. 

Naturally the boys inferred that all 
these details had to do with the part 
which they expected soon to take in the 
line of battle. When the order came 
for them to withdraw to another rest area 
their feelings found relief by many mut- 
tered protests and complaints. 

And steadily the great drive which the 
Germans had started March 21st con- 
tinued. Sweeping across the Somme, 
spreading over the plains of Picardy, the 
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advance was becoming hourly such a men- 
ace that even Paris was alarmed, and a 
great fear had gripped the hearts of many 
in the Army. When Amiens itself was 
threatened there was common talk of the 
possibility of the German horde succeed- 
ing in a wild rush to the sea on the north 
or in splitting apart the British Army 
from their French comrades. 

Within the Army, as well as among the 
people who were far away, was a deep 
interest in the outcome of the struggle and 
one great question was— Where is the 
army of maneuver which Marshal: Foch 
was reported to hold in readiness to act 
in the great emergency or in the place 
where its blows would count for most? 

But Marshal Foch did not explain and 
the army of reserves was not thrown into 
the struggle. 


‘CHAPTER XXI 
THE WORD TO ADVANCE 


OncE more the young Marines were 
moved on to still another rest area. They 
passed on their way within a few miles 
of Paris, but conditions were so desperate 
that no halt was made nor was any one 
allowed to visit the great city. 

The complaints of the boys were not 
infrequent over the failure of their leaders 
to permit them to share in the desperate 
fighting at the front. Steadily the Ger- 
mans appeared to be sweeping forward. 
Terrific blows steadily followed by the 
great German hammer and the line in 
front was either driven back or staggered 
by the attacks. At times six and even 
eight miles a day were made by the foe 
in his advance. Desperately the broken 
French lines were re-formed and _ the 
phrase which had enabled them to hold 
their positions at Verdun, “‘They shall 
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not pass,’ was commonly heard in the 
lines of the French soldiers who were 
fighting as few armies in the history of 
the world had ever contended. And yet 
their best efforts seemed to be unavailing. 
With difficulty they tried to re-form their 
broken ranks and to deliver counter- 
attacks, but the blows were not sufficiently 
strong to check the oncoming enemies 
and a feeling of desperation seemed to 
possess every soldier. 

Paris, too, at this time was reported to 
be greatly alarmed. Rumors were cur- 
rent that the aged and the children al- 
ready had been sent away to places of 
safety and that the seat of government 
was prepared for a change of location at 
any time. 

Newspapers occasionally fell into the 
hands of the young Marines whose read- 
ing was not inspiring. Frankly it seemed 
to some like the end of the war. A cloud 
of gloom settled over the armies and the 
people when the German Army, although 
it was halted at Rheims and west of 
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Soissons, still was able to thrust a full 
salient all the way down to the river 
Marne. And Paris was scarcely thirty- 
five miles away. Here, however, the 
French troops began to halt the onrushing 
Germans who had been pushing forward. 
in places even more rapidly than their 
artillery. 

The Germans now made another de- 
termined effort to break through north- 
west of Chateau-Thierry, and there they 
came against a new force among their 
foes. The Second Division of the Amer- 
ican ‘Army had been thrown into the 
fight there in an effort to stop the gap and 
hold the ground between the broken 
divisions. And there it was that the 
German advance stopped. 

No one knew the number of Yankee 
boys that fell in that critical moment 
of the war. And all realized that the 
time was indeed critical. If the Boches 
had succeeded in breaking through and 
throwing a part of their army across the 
Marne, many now believe that nothing 
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could have stopped them before they 
reached the city at which their desperate 
efforts had been aimed. The French and 
Americans at Chateau-Thierry, however, 
fought with the stubbornness of despair. 
Confidently the German Army advanced 
to the attack. Their numbers seemed to 
be almost endless. In columns of four 
they marched down the road toward 
Chateau-Thierry. The rifles on their 
shoulders gleamed in the sunlight and 
many of the ranks advanced into the 
battle singing their most inspiring war 
song. It was then that the hastily or- 
ganized Yankee boys were ordered to 
move up to the help of their hardly beset 
allies. The first battalion had made an 
all-night trip on lorries and under other 
circumstances would have been weary. 
They were grimy from their long ride, 
and hungry as well. 

All of these things, however, were 
speedily forgotten when the battalion 
advanced to the town and rushed forward. 
to the help of the French Colonials. They 
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were facing a killing fire and were com- 
pelled to organize their positions and 
bring up their heavy guns. Before them 
they could see the long gray lines of 
Germans advancing toward the village. 
The battalion of machine gunners opened 
fire. Their action became fast and 
furious. Loud cheers went up when after 
a little they saw the advancing columns 
of the gray-clad Germans waver and then 
halt. 

In a brief time on they came again. 
Rifles and machine guns were making a 
din that was indescribable. Soldiers fell 
by the score, some of them upon their 
guns and some beside them. There 
might be breaks in the lines, but there 
was no interruption in the stream of 
bullets which poured into the Germans. 

The numbers of the dead increased. 
The cries of the wounded were heard on 
every side. Wild, hysterical laughter of 
a man who gazed down at his mutilated 
arm or wounded leg sounded shrilly in 
the midst of the pandemonium. 
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Not one American boy was taken 
prisoner. Numbers of the Germans and 
many of their machine guns had fallen 
into the hands of the Yankee fighters, 
but still the determined foe held the 
northeastern part of Chateau-Thierry, al- 
though his advance had been checked, as 
if he had run against a stone wall. 

This was the condition when Ted and 
his friends had been ordered to their last 
rest area. ‘The drive into Picardy where 
the First American Division had been 
fighting had been stopped. The critical 
situation at Chateau-Thierry had been 
met. Rumors were frequent that the 
young Marines were speedily to be 
ordered to the front, and indeed these 
rumors gathered strength late in the 
afternoon of that day in the last of May, 
that they must be prepared to leave on 
camions within a few hours. 

The excitement among the Marines 
was intense, although every young soldier 
was quiet in his manner. There was, 
however, a tense expression on his face 
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which indicated that he was prepared to 
face the dangers of the fight into which 
speedily he would be thrown. 

And still no word for their advance 
came. Most of them were sleeping in 
the open air, ready for action the moment 
the word to advance was received. 

Corporal Ted had been sent by Cap- 
tain Hood to the hospital near by with a 
message for one of the wounded officers. 
There was no need for the captain to urge 
the young Marine to make haste, for Ted 
was eager to be back in the lines when 
the call should come. And every moment 
it was expected. 

He ran hastily to the hospital and de- 
livered his message. As he came out of 
the building he came face to face with 
one of the women nurses and in the dim 
light he stopped in astonishment. Un- 
less he was. mistaken the woman was 
Martha. How it was possible for her to 
be in France and a nurse for the French 
wounded was a question he was unable 
to answer at the time. Indeed, he was 
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so startled by the unexpected meeting 
that he stopped for a brief time and 
watched the woman until she disappeared 
within the building. 

His first impulse was to follow her and 
report what he knew concerning her to 
those who were in charge. Instantly, 
however, the thought of the Marines who 
were waiting under the open heavens for 
the word to advance to the front came 
back to him. It was impossible for him 
to report to the authorities at this time. 
He must return to his comrades. 

Running swiftly he soon arrived, and as 
he greeted Montague he said, “Has any 
word come about our advance?”’ 

“T have n’t heard a thing.” 

**Do you know where Captain Hood is?” 

“He can’t be far away, though I don’t 
know just where he is.” 

pe must find him, and I must find him 
right away.” 

Fifteen minutes later Corporal Ted 
resumed his place beside his comrades. 
Montague, who was dozing at the time, 
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aroused himself sufficiently to inquire, 
“Did you find the captain?”’ 

fa did.” 

“Then you ought to be happy, now. 
Go to sleep.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Ted. ‘‘What 
would you say if I should tell you that 
I have just seen Martha?” 

“Who?” demanded Montague, sitting 
quickly erect. 

**Martha, the nurse that used to come 
to see Hans at Paris Island and Quantico.”’ 

*You’re dreaming.” 

“I wish I was and sometimes I think I 
am. But I’m afraid I wasn’t when I 
was coming out of the hospital and met 
her face to face.” 

“Did she recognize you?” 

**T don’t think so.” 

“Perhaps you saw some one that looked 
like her.” 

“Perhaps I did, but I don’t think so.” 

You know that’s what happened about 
that dead Bochethat we thought looked like 
Hans when we were out on that patrol.”’ 
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“That has n’t been settled yet, but I 
have told Captain Hood about seeing her, 
and I hope if there’s anything to be done 
that he’ll attend to it.” 

“He will,” assented Montague quietly. 
“You may rest easy on that.” 

**T can’t understand it,”’ continued Ted. 
“She can’t be a real nurse. She must be 
a spy or something.” 

“I’m afraid you have got into this 
game so far that you’re seeing spies 
everywhere,” suggested Montague. “Did 
you ever hear about the old lady who had 
a barrel of apples and she was so afraid 
that she would find some of them specked 
that she went over them every morning 
looking for a specked apple? Of course 
she found one every day. She was look- 
ing for them. I think it’s the same way 
with you.” 

Conversation ceased and the young 
Marines were soon asleep. They were 
aroused just before sunrise when the first 
of the camions arrived. 

“They look like prairie schooners,” 
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suggested Montague. “‘They have big 
canvas covers just as those old boats 
used to have.”’ 

Corporal Ted, however, did not reply. 
He looked keenly in the dim light at the 
Chinese driver and wondered how many 
more trucks were driven by the peaceful 
Chinese. Captain Hood had told him 
that there were enough camions in the 
French Army to move a quarter of a 
million men, if necessary. There were 
about fifty of these camions on hand, so 
that an entire battalion might be carried 
by them. About thirty men were packed 
in each of the big motor trucks, every 
man carrying his pack and rifle. 

It was near sunrise when the word was 
given and the first convoy of fifty camions 
started toward the front. These were 
followed by others and soon a steady 
stream was pouring out from the region, 
a stream that steadily continued for 
nearly five hours. It was reported that 
the Marines were to be carried seventy- 
five miles, before they would arrive 
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at the place to which; they had been 
assigned. 

Corporal Ted looked with sympathy at 
the driver of the powerful truck in which 
he and about thirty of his comrades were 
carried. The man was ghastly in his 
weariness. ‘There were moments, too, 
when apparently he fell asleep and once 
they passed a camion which had been run 
into the ditch along the roadside. 

The thought, however, of the battle 
which was awaiting their coming ban- 
ished most other matters from their 
minds. Even the people occasionally 
assembled along the roadside to watch 
the passing troops as well as the artillery 
and machine guns, the supply wagons and 
automobiles, to say nothing of the mules 
that formed a part of the expeditions, 
aroused slight interest. 

It was evening before the lorries halted 
and the battalion was released for a time. 
Every boy was quiet now. As they had 
advanced across the country there had 
been songs and noisy laughter and shouts 
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that had seemed strange in the presence 
of the grim procession advancing on its 
errand of death. Now, however, there 
was a change, for all were aware that the 
critical moment was at hand. 


CHAPTER XXII 
INTO BELLEAU WOOD 


At last the command was given to ad- 
vance. There was some slight confusion 
at first, due to the fact that the French 
troops were somewhat demoralized and 
the repeated orders were sometimes mis- 
understood. It was evident, too, that 
confidence in the Yankee fighters was not 
unlimited. Of course this feeling was 
only natural, and the French are not to 
be blamed for their misgivings, because 
the American boys outside the division 
which had fought so bravely at Chateau- 
Thierry had not been thoroughly tested. 
Also they were not well equipped with 
tanks, gas-shells, or even with flame 
projectors. 

There was, however, nothing else to be 
done. The Marines were thrown in to 
stop the gap, almost as a forlorn hope. 
The American officers apparently had 
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entire confidence in the ability of their 
men, although they had not been severely 
tried. The men themselves were quiet, 
serious, and orderly. 

A few lorries carried some of the men, 
but many of them marched toward the 
front. There was an advance of four 
miles before they gained the position 
which they desired. About three quar- 
ters of a mile beyond the place held by 
the Marines the Germans were advancing. 

Quickly there came an order for the 
Marines to dig in. With their bayonets, 
knives, and even the lids of their mess- 
gear they began to burrow into the 
ground. Meanwhile the guns were not 
idle. Shells struck near by and _ pro- 
vided a fresh incentive for the activities 
of the Devil Dogs. 

The three friends in whose fortunes 
we have been especially interested were 
busily digging in with the others. The 
great crash for which they were waiting 
had not yet come. Every one was aware 
that within a brief time a great mass of 
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German troops would be approaching the 
place where the Marines were stationed. 
Late in the afternoon the climax came. 
The beautiful June day gave no promise 
of the storm that was to come. 

The German lines were sweeping for- 
ward like the waves. They could be seen 
by the observers, and when they entered 
the intervening fields of wheat that were 
dotted here and there with bright-colored 
poppies, the scene was one which those 
who witnessed it never could forget. 

The French troops were being steadily 
pushed back through the field, though 
they fought desperately as they withdrew. 
The Germans advanced steadily, per- 
sistently, remorselessly. Apparently there 
was nothing able to stop them. 

At the moment, when apparently the 
Germans were about to break through, 
the Marines opened fire. Those who 
were watching declared that the shrapnel 
and even the rifle fire that was poured into 
the advancing troops was destructive al- 
most beyond the power of any one to 
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describe. It was a curtain of fire that 
fell, and out among the poppies and grain 
the Huns were falling on every side. 

Indeed, so terrific was the fire that the 
Germans stopped and even were thrown 
back a short distance. In a brief time, 
however, they were re-formed and once 
more, in spite of the heavy losses they 
had suffered, they advanced against their 
enemies. 

Again the firing by the Marines broke 
their lines. Desperately the men who 
were in advance did their utmost to hold 
their ground. The leaders, however, al- 
ready had been broken and were running 
for shelter. And this shelter they found 
in Belleau Wood. Even after the Boches 
had gained the refuge they were seeking, 
the Devil Dogs continued to shell the 
wood. 

This spot was one which the Germans 
believed they could hold against all their 
enemies. It was filled with ravines and 
stumps of broken trees in the midst of 
the trees that were standing. Lines of 
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barbed wire ran in every direction; ma- 
chine gunners had been stationed in the 
trees and among the rocks. Guns had 
been established with strong foundations, 
and for every ten of the Boches there was 
a machine gun. 

In this advance both Awful and Mon- 
tague had kept close to Corporal Ted, 
and together the boys were now fighting 
when it was decided that an attack on 
Belleau Wood should be made on the 
west and on the south. 

Belleau Wood itself is about a mile 
and a quarter long and about three fifths 
of a mile wide. It is not a large forest, 
but from the very nature of the ground it 
was a difficult place to attack and a com- 
paratively easy place to hold. The tall 
trees that still were standing were not 
large, but they were growing so near one 
another that even after the Devil Dogs 
were able to force an entrance into the 
wood it was impossible for them to see 
far before them or in any direction. 

There was a brief rest before the great 
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attack was made, for it was believed that 
the Germans themselves would make a 
sortie from the wood. The American 
leaders had decided, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of their task, that Belleau Wood 
must not remain in the hands of their 
enemies. 

Furthermore, it was also decided that 
the place must be taken speedily. If 
it were not, there was slight question that 
the Germans would throw in so many 
more of their best and bravest troops that 
it might be impossible for the Marines 
even to penetrate any distance. 

“This is hot work,” whispered Awful 
to Montague when they were lying once 
more in the shallow holes they had dug 
for their defenses. 

Montague wiped his wet brow with his 
hand as he said, “It’ll be warmer still be- 
fore we’re done with it.” 

“The poor fellow n-n-next to me dis- 
appeared as if he had b-b-b-been carried 
up into the air,” said Awful with a shud- 
der. “There w-w-was a big shell that 
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struck near by and it g-g-g-got him, and 
it got the fellow nearest me on the other 
s-s-s-side. Somehow it did n’t touch me, 
at least I t-t-think it did n’t, because it 
seems to me I’m still here.” 

The Marines were prepared for the 
further struggle into which they were to 
enter. The heavy marching orders had 
given place to the lighter. There was 
no extra clothing nor did any man carry 
a blanket. Every Devil Dog had his 
rifle and ammunition, and some of them 
were equipped with hand grenades. The 
machine guns had been carefully planted 
and the machine-gun companies attached 
to the brigade were ready for their full 
share in the coming contest. Each com- 
pany was in possession of eight automatic 
rifles and also held eight in reserve. 

For a time the American artillery 
shelled the wood. It was impossible for 
the gunners to know just what their tar- 
gets were or where they were. They 
fired promiscuously at various parts in 
Belleau Wood in response to the fire 
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which was coming from the German artil- 
lery when it was known that the men were 
getting into line. 

The knowledge of the peril and excite- 
ment which awaited them found the 
young Marines tense and yet quietly 
waiting. One of the boys, afterward 
describing it, declared that it was “‘like 
jumping into a big, dark room that was 
filled with men who were armed with long 
knives. You didn’t know where the 
men were, but you knew they were there 
and that knives were in their hands.” 

The moment came, however, when the 
word to advance was given. There was 
an answering shout from the Marines and 
the boys started forward. 

The Germans had been expecting this 
action and in a way were prepared to 
meet it. The fury of the firing from the 
wood redoubled. The big guns at the 
extremities of the region bellowed forth 
their challenge and poured their great 
shells upon the advancing lines. 

Every young Marine was aware when 
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he obeyed the command that there was 
no protection between him and the wood 
toward which he was marching. Here, 
too, there was a _ wheat-field, through 
which the men must dash before they 
could come face to face with their enemies, 
and all around the part of Belleau Wood 
that confronted them was a growth of 
bushes and small trees that provided an 
additional source of peril. 

As the boys dashed forward in 
obedience to the call of their leaders, 
they ran with heads lowered and shoulders 
stooping as if they were facing a storm. 
Indeed, they were facing a storm, and 
such a storm as few mortals ever had 
confronted. 

The young Marines, however, were 
holding steady and were advancing, ap- 
parently as coolly as if they were parading 
for inspection. Their pace was not un- 
duly rapid, for the experience of the war 
already had taught the American officers 
that in a hand-to-hand conflict, when 
bayonets and knives were likely to be the 
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weapons employed, a man who had been 
running for a considerable distance was at 
a disadvantage when he approached a 
man who had been quietly awaiting his 
coming. It was therefore with the plan 
of conserving every ounce of strength and 
wind that the Marines were sent forward. 

A few of the boys, in their eagerness, 
soon found they were in advance of the 
other company. Sharply they were or- 
dered to await the coming of their com- 
rades, but the excitement was too keen 
for any man to heed the call. On the 
border of the wood they met the Boche 
infantry. Instantly the rifles were brought 
to their shoulders and with their mark 
only three hundred yards away the 
Devil Dogs entered savagely into this 
part of their conflict. Again and again 
the marksmanship of the Marines has 
been commented upon. At nearly every 
shot a German fell. 

The machine gunners of the Germans 
were doing their utmost to sweep the 
ground with their fire, with the result that 
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many of the Marines fell wounded in 
their legs. Indeed, there are records of 
some who went through the entire battle 
suffering from such wounds which they 
had received in the first moments of the 
conflict. 

Corporal Ted was aware that Montague 
was no longer by his side. He glanced 
about him to discover what had become 
of Awful, but was unable to see him. The 
excitement of the battle, however, was 
strong upon him and it was impossible 
at the time to make any investigations. 
The only way in which he could move 
was forward, and the uppermost desire 
in his heart was to drive out the enemy 
who were firing upon the advancing Yan- 
kees from the border of Belleau Wood. 


CHAPTER XXIII ; 
A PUZZLING PRISONER 


SomEHow Corporal Ted Cole did not fully 
realize what was occurring about him. 
His supreme feeling was the desire to 
get closer to those machine gunners who 
were making havoc among the advancing 
Marines. Several of his friends had been 
killed before his eyes after they had 
fallen to the ground, wounded in their 
legs. The din was terrific, and yet 
through it all Corporal Ted with his com- 
rades was surging forward, fighting des- 
perately throughout the slow advance. 

In all his movements, however, he 
apparently was calm and collected. He 
had never been under such terrific fire, 
but thus far he fortunately had escaped 
the bullets of his enemies. He was ap- 
parently as calm as when he stepped to 
the plate in the crucial moment of a ball 
game. 
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The young Marines in their drive soon 
entered within the border of the wood. 
There they found that the conflict was 
still more intense than it had been when 
they were crossing the wheat-fields. Rifle- 
men, grenades, machine gunners seemed 
to be everywhere in the unseen forces 
concealed among the trees. Indeed the 
nests of machine guns apparently had 
been planted on every little mound, on 
every level space, in the midst of the 
ravines and the piles of rock. From the 
tops of the trees came machine-gun fire, 
which plainly indicated that hidden in the 
foliage were other gunners who were tak- 
ing fearful toll of the advancing Marines. 
Death apparently was on every side. It 
was as difficult to withdraw as to advance. 

The Devil Dogs, however, had declared 
that they did not know how to retreat 
and in their desperation they pushed 
steadily forward. Sometimes they fought 
with rifles, at others with grenades, and 
then with fixed bayonets they tried to 
drive out the gunners of the enemy. 
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Frequently a man found himself alone in 
his contest. Sometimes several finding 
themselves near together united in a 
desperate charge upon the hiding-places 
of the machine guns directly before them. 
And every minute tested their strength to 
the utmost. It was a scene such as not 
one of them ever before had witnessed. 
As soon as one nest had been cleared 
out they pushed forward to the next. 
Sometimes the Boches called “‘ Kamerad,”’ 
and as soon as they were made prisoners 
they were rushed to the rear of the ad- 
vancing fighters. 

The Yankees had not advanced far 
into the wood before they were con- 
vineed that their best plan was to run, 
even in the face of the fire which was 
poured upon them, to the rear of each 
machine gun and by a hand-to-hand con- 
test either kill or capture the gunners. 

It was not long before the wood was 
so filled with the smoke of the guns that it 
was almost impossible to see before them. 
The confusion was increased by the wild 
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cries and yells of the Marines as they 
advanced, cries which were heard even in 
the midst of the fire of the machine guns. 

Corporal Ted’s courage was strength- 
ened when he found Montague once more 
fighting by his side. Where his comrade 
had come from or how he had managed to 
rejoin his squad, Ted could only con- 
jecture. As the boys pushed forward 
they saw some of their friends who had 
been wounded in the hand-to-hand contest 
and had crawled to bushes or thickets, 
seeking for some place in which they 
might hide themselves. There were piti- 
ful calls for water, but the Devil Dogs 
were unable to stop to assist their suf- 
fering comrades. 

There had been one nest which had 
given the Yankees more trouble than 
any which they as yet had encountered. 
In spite of their efforts Ted and his friends 
had been unable to push forward. Dog- 
gedly and desperately they clung to their 
task in spite of the fact that several of the 
boys had fallen and were unable to rise. 
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At last Ted, yelling as if he was beside 
himself, called to Montague to follow him 
and dashed forward without pausing un- 
til he had gained the rear of the most 
troublesome nest. 

Instantly they prepared to charge with 
their bayonets. As the boys, crouching 
low, began to run, the three Germans be- 
fore them hastily raised their arms and 
shouted in tones that might have been 
heard far away, “‘Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ 

At that moment a small squad of 
Marines was seen returning in charge 
of several prisoners. 

“Take these fellows along with you,” 
ordered Corporal Ted as he turned once 
more to renew his desperate attack. 

The fighting now had become almost 
everywhere hand-to-hand. From behind 
a tree a Marine fired at a gunner whom 
he discovered in the top of a near-by tree. 
As soon as his enemy fell the Devil Dog 
dashed forward to the nearest tree in ad- 
vance. From behind rocks and _ fallen 
timbers, from the shelter of brush and 
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bushes, the Marines poured a_ steady 
stream of bullets into the men before 
them. 

The Germans meanwhile also were 
fighting desperately. They had received 
orders to hold the wood at all costs. Be- 
sides, every one of them had believed the 
place to be impregnable. The firing, how- 
ever, of the Marines was so true and 
their daring so marked that they violated 
all the rules by which the Germans had 
been governed. The result was that the 
element of surprise, if not of desperation, 
among the Huns increased the fighting 
spirit of the advancing Yankees. 

Occasionally, as the struggle became 
more desperate, numbers of the German 
gunners, after vainly shouting “Kam- 
erad,” and for a moment watching the 
fierce approach of the Devil Dogs, aban- 
doned their guns and fled for refuge. 
Repeatedly the Marines turned upon 
them the guns which they captured. 

It was impossible, however, for human 
nature to continue the desperate conflict 
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much longer. For nearly two hours the 
Yankee boys had been fighting in this 
hand-to-hand contest. At that time the 
report was received that in one part of 
the wood where the attack had been 
fiercest the firing of the machine guns 
was slackening. Darkness now had crept 
over the land, but the men were still 
firing, aiming at the spots from which the 
flashes of the guns had been seen. 
Although the conflict changed in its 
character with the oncoming darkness, 
the fierceness of the fight did not change. 
For four long hours the wild carnage con- 
tinued and then word came that nearly 
a mile along the lower quarter of Belleau 
Wood was now in the hands of the Amer- 
icans. It was impossible to know how 
many had fallen, but Corporal Ted, when 
at last he stopped for rest, was aware that 
many of the boys whom he had seen that 
morning, he would never look upon again. 
The following day the advance was 
continued. Up to this time Corporal 
Ted had been most fortunate, for not a 
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wound had he received. In the early 
light of the morning while he was again 
pressing forward he saw a German look 
up from a shell-hole where the Boche had 
sought refuge. His head appeared only 
for a moment above the surface, and at 
the sight of the advancing Marine he in- 
stantly tried to drop back into his former 
position. Corporal Ted, however, had 
seen the man and instantly had fired with 
his automatic. 

When he ran forward to the refuge 
which the German had sought he dis- 
covered the man lying lifeless on the 
ground. 

“That was good-night, Fritzie,” sug- 
gested Montague hoarsely, as the two boys 
resumed their efforts to advance. 

Repeatedly they were compelled to lie 
prostrate upon the ground. There were 
frequent efforts now by the Germans to 
counter-attack in their attempts to drive 
back the Yankees from the position which 
the Huns had fondly believed could never 
be taken. 
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It was impossible for the boys to see 
their way before them plainly, but the 
fighting had not ceased. How they were 
able to endure the long strain with the 
unbroken racket of the machine guns, 
sounding like an endless line of fire- 
crackers exploding one after another, they 
did not understand. 

In the advance into Belleau Wood the 
men had been sent forward in waves. 
Twelve Marines were in each of these 
waves, every man five yards distant from 
his nearest comrade. Between the waves 
the plan was for twenty yards to be left 
free. 

But, as we have already seen, when the 
Devil Dogs advanced within the wood, 
the nature of the ground, the rocks, and 
stumps and fallen trees, the ravines, 
camouflaged or hidden nests of machine 
guns —all these had soon broken the 
careful formation which had been made. 
It was every man for himself, though 
occasionally there were times when the 
boys were fighting side by side. 
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After the stretch of woods had been 
won, for this was the first objective 
assigned to the force in which Corporal 
Ted was serving, the men were given a 
brief opportunity to rest. Some of them 
cast themselves upon the ground and 
were asleep almost before their heads 
touched the earth. They had fought 
with sheer nerve after it had not seemed 
possible for human strength to endure 
more. 

How long Ted had been asleep he did 
not know, but he was aroused by a force 
of guards passing the place where he 
was lying. In their midst were German 
prisoners they had taken and now were 
conducting to the rear. 

Interested by the sight, Ted sat quickly 
erect and looked eagerly at his enemies 
who no longer were able to enter into the 
contest. Some of them were dejected, 
others were sullen in their manner, while 
still others were plainly suffering from 
wounds or weariness. 

The general interest which Corporal 
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Ted felt in the passing of the men sud- 
denly gave place to a more personal 
feeling. He glanced keenly at one of 
the prisoners, who in a slouching manner 
was moving somewhat apart from his 
comrades. 

To the startled young corporal the 
man resembled his former comrade, Hans 
Mentz. Ted recalled the declaration of 
Awful that Hans had been one of the 
dead men whom they had found after the 
fight of the patrol in No Man’s Land. 
He laughed at his friend at the time and 
now he himself believed he was looking 
at Hans. Was there something wrong? 
Was he seeing visions? Doubtless it was 
unlikely that the man before him was 
Hans, just as improbable as it was that 
the fallen German soldier had been the 
comrade of the boys. 

Corporal Ted, however, was so startled 
by the resemblance, if it was nothing 
more than that, that he sprang to his 
feet and hastily approached the guard. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FIGHT IN THE WOOD 


Tue feeling of surprise in the heart of 
Corporal Ted was so keen that for a 
moment even his weariness was forgotten. 
He looked closely into the face of the 
German prisoner, who was dirty, dejected, 
and downcast. The man strongly re- 
sembled Hans, if he was not the man 
himself. 

“Hans! Hans!” said Corporal Ted in a 
low voice, as he fell in and marched be- 
side the prisoner. The German turned 
his face and glanced for a moment stolidly 
at his questioner, but made no reply. 
The glance, however, served to strengthen 
the conviction in Corporal Ted’s heart 
that the prisoner indeed was his missing 
comrade. 

““Where have you been?” he demanded. 
“What does it mean? How did you get 
off the boat?” 
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not comprehend what had been said to him. 

“Don’t try any of your games on me!”’ 
said Ted sharply. “It’ll be worse for 
you. I’m going to run you down and 
find out about the whole thing.” 

Once more the prisoner turned his face, 
but his expression did not betray any 
interest. He was utterly cast down and 
weary. If he understood, he gave no 
sign, and if he did not understand, Ted 
was aware that his problem was still 
more complicated. 

At that moment Ted caught sight of 
Captain Hood, and running eagerly to him 
said, ““Do you remember Hans Mentz?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the captain. ‘“‘What 
about him?” 

“Unless I’m very much mistaken he’s 
one of those prisoners. You know he 
was with us at Paris Island and Quantico, 
and started overseas on the same trans- 
port. I told you about it and how he 
suddenly disappeared soon after we struck 
the danger zone.” 
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“Then he can’t be the prisoner.” 

“TI don’t know how to account for it, 
but unless I’m greatly mistaken he’s the 
farthest man in that first line.” 

“We shan’t have any time to find 
out now, Corporal,” said Captain Hood 
quietly. ‘“We’re all of us going in again.” 

“Right now?” 

“That’s what I understand.” 

Captain Hood’s prediction proved to be 
correct. That night the boys again were 
sent into the fight. Almost as if there 
had been no previous engagement the 
men fought desperately and continuously. 
Once more they were sent in waves, but 
the broken ground and the desperate 
nature of their fighting soon prevented 
any attempt at regular formations. Once 
more it was man-to-man and _ hand-to- 
hand. 

Occasionally a lull came and no enemies 
would be firing from the ground immedi- 
ately before the young Marines. At such 
times many of the boys threw themselves 
upon the ground or sought shelter in a 
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trench or rifle-pit and obtained a brief 
sleep. Such moments of rest, however, 
were exceedingly short, for the battle still 
raged and every one was called upon to 
do his part. | 

At the same time, unknown to Corporal 
Ted, an attack was being made against 
the little village southeast of Belleau 
Wood. The name of the place was Bou- 
resches. Here, too, the Germans were 
strongly placed, and yet it was necessary 
to drive them out of this position if the 
Marines were to succeed in their efforts to 
clear the woods of the Boches. In spite 
of the fact that the German resistance 
had been broken on that wonderful night, 
the 6th of June, the task was far from being 
completed. 

On the following day the battle was 
renewed and the fury and intensity of the 
fighting seemed, if anything, to be even 
greater than that of the preceding days. 
Much of the task now which fell to the 
Marines was to seize the machine-gun 
nests. Such tasks always meant there 
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was to be fighting, man-to-man. When 
the morning came the struggle was once 
more renewed, for although the Marines 
were gaining slowly and steadily they had 
not yet attained all the objects which had 
been assigned them. 

“Our guns are doing better,” suggested 
Montague to Corporal Ted. 

“Indeed they are,’’ replied Ted, as he 
glanced for a moment in the direction from 
which the high explosives and the gas- 
shells were coming. 

After the Marines had made a slight 
advance along their entire front of six 
miles, although the lines were thinned and 
many of the boys would never fight again, 
the Devil Dogs still were steadily and 
slowly pushing forward. Day followed 
day and still the attack continued. The 
Germans were doing their utmost to 
counter-attack and hold the places which 
they had been ordered to hold as long as 
a man was left to defend them. It was 
plain, however, even now that the spirit 
of the Huns was not as keen as when the 
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fight began and there was also a marked 
change in their confidence. 

“Look here,” said Montague to Cor- 
poral Ted when there was a slight lull 
in the fighting, and Montague had stooped 
to search the clothing of a German officer 
who was lying dead with upturned face 
directly before them. From the pocket 
of the officer’s coat Montague drew forth 
a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

“That looks like a patriotic affair, 
does n’t it?” he said in disgust, as he held 
aloft the object and then snapped the 
tails viciously. “That shows how eager 
the Boches are to run up against the 
Marines, doesn’t it? Just think of a 
Yankee having to have that article ap- 
plied to him in order to induce him to 
get into the scrap.” 

“It’s horrible!’’ replied Ted. “It’s 
worse than tying their gunners to their 
guns. They’re a bad lot. It’s a wonder 
the world did n’t find them out long be- 
fore this thing began.” 

“Look yonder!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
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Montague, as he pointed to a band of 
Germans who were advancing, holding 
their hands high and shouting in unison 
as they came, ““Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ 

With keen interest the boys watched 
the approaching band, although the Ger- 
mans were not coming directly toward 
the place where they were standing. 

When the Huns had advanced toward 
the platoon of Marines just beyond the 
one to which Corporal Ted and Montague 
belonged, they suddenly fell upon their 
faces. When they dropped to the ground 
it became evident that they had been 
dragging behind them machine guns which 
had been fastened to the belts of the 
treacherous soldiers by ropes. 

Instantly men from the rear ran for- 
ward and opened fire with the machine 
‘ guns which had been so _ treacherously 
dragged near to the lines of the Marines. 
When several of the Yankee boys fell, 
there was a wild yell from their com- 
rades, who without waiting for word from 
their officers instantly dashed toward the 
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place where the Germans were concealed. 
There were cries of “‘ Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ 
as the angry Yankees drew near them and 
it was evident to the Germans that they 
were unable to escape. 

“Well,” said Montague, a few minutes 
afterward, “‘I did n’t notice one German 
that was left after we got through with 
that crowd.” 

“JT didn’t see any either,” assented 
Ted. “Some of them called for mercy, 
but after what they had done, I don’t 
think our fellows were inclined to be 
very merciful. I never heard of such 
treachery.” 

“There’s only one way out now, Ted,” 
said Montague soberly. 

“What’s that?” 

“You either kill a German or the 
German kills you. You may take your 
choice. For myself I don’t intend to 
take a prisoner and either I’m going to 
be left out there on the ground or else one 
of those Boches is going to. take my 
place.” 
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“Sometimes both of them do the same 
thing,” suggested Ted. 

“So they do. So they do,” acknowl- 
edged Montague. “They found the body 
of one of our boys who had been made 
a prisoner.” 

“Who found him?”’ 

“I don’t know his name, but he be- 
longed to our division.” 

“How did they know he had been a 
prisoner?” 

“It didn’t take any detective work 
to find that out. In his hands there was 
a big pick-axe and under him was a dead 
Boche with a smashed skull. It was 
plain enough to anybody. The fellow 
had been made a prisoner and then had 
tried to get away by using his pick-axe 
and smashing the skull of the man that 
was driving him.”’ 

** According to your story, he succeeded, 
too, did n’t he?” said Ted. 

“Apparently he did, but could n’t get 
away with it. Somebody saw him and 
shot him.” 
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There was little time and less disposi- 
tion for conversation. The work was too 
serious and too strong in its demands. 
The company next to that in which the 
boys served had entered the fight having 
two hundred and fifty men. Already this 
number had dropped to sixty, and a 
corporal was the only one left to com- 
mand them. 

Frequently the Germans threw fresh 
reserves into the fight and the effect 
would be felt for a moment, but with 
dogged persistence the young Americans, 
their faces drawn with suffering and their 
eyes blazing with anger, fought steadily on. 

The following day a rest was obtained 
when the boys were ordered to return to 
the border of the wood. 

“T haven’t had this thing off,” de- 
clared Montague, when at last they ar- 
rived at the place to which they had been 
assigned, — “I have n’t had this off my 
face for eleven hours.’”’ As he spoke he 
took his gas-mask and cast it upon the 
ground. 
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Hungry and tired, the boys threw them- 
selves upon the ground, but they were 
aware in a brief time that once more their 
artillery was coming to their aid. Fully 
two hundred big guns were sending a 
steady and terrific fire into the wood. 
For a long time this terrific bombard- 
ment continued, but on the following 
day the Marines once more entered into 
the struggle after the report had been re- 
ceived that the near-by wood had been 
mostly destroyed. 

Again the Germans were doing their 
utmost to drive the Marines from the 
places they had gained. There did not 
seem to be any cessation in their attacks. 
Their efforts, however, proved to be use- 
less and the battle once more became a 
hand-to-hand struggle. 

When the boys entered the wood again, 
the fire from the artillery was still dropping 
shells before them, and when the day was 
done they had pushed forward until only 
the higher part of Belleau Wood was all 
that remained in the hands of the Germans. 
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From that day forward the advance of 
the young American Marines was steady. 
It is true it was slow and protected by 
a heavy barrage, but there was no 
question as to the gains that were being 
made. 

Whenever the boys advanced now, in 
spite of their weariness, they were as 
excited and noisy as the strong partisans 
are in a college football game. Again and 
again they discovered a machine-gun nest 
among the rocks or in some ravine or hid- 
den among the trees, and always en- 
deavoring to approach the spot from the 
rear, the Marines swept down upon the 
place. 

“We have become rather hard of hear- 
ing,’ declared Montague in a lull in the 
fighting. 

“T have n’t,” answered Ted. “I can 
hear as well as ever J did.” 

“I confess I can’t,”’ declared Montague. 
“When I hear those Boches yelling ‘Kam- 
erad! Kamerad!’ after they have fired 
their last shot and killed every one of our 
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fellows in their power, I confess my sense 
of hearing has become out of order.” 

Day followed day with the slow, 
steady advance of the Americans con- 
tinuing. They were now almost through 
the wood. 

In desperation the Germans deter- 
mined to make one more attempt to 
drive out their enemies and retake the 
position which they had so confidently 
declared to be impregnable. Many of 
their choice reserve troops had _ been 
brought up and a fresh division was at 
hand, and together with their best shock 
troops were concentrated along the front 
of Belleau Wood. It was learned after- 
ward that the officers had received word 
that no matter how many men they lost 
or what suffering was necessary they 
must again take Belleau Wood and the 
little town of Bouresches. And the Ger- 
mans did their utmost. The Marines, 
however, now were helped by the firing of 
their artillery, and in spite of their weari- 
ness and the long days through which they 
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had fought steadily, blindly, savagely, 
they still clung to the positions they had 
taken. And they did even more. They 
planned and executed counter-attacks, and 
as the slow days passed their hearts were 
made glad as they became aware that the 
desperate Huns were steadily falling back 
before them. 

It was a steady hammering, nor did the 
end come until the 26th of June arrived. 
Through all that long and terrible experi- 
ence which lasted more than three weeks, 
they not only doggedly held the ground 
they had taken, but slowly pushed for- 
ward until at last Belleau Wood had been 
cleared of the Germans. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CONCLUSION 


THE great German Army had come to 
a standstill. The brilliant French mar- 
shal now began his hammering tactics. 
Blow followed blow, first in one place 
and then in another. The armies of the 
Allies struck and the Hun _ invasion 
stopped. Instead of pushing forward, 
the Germans now were withdrawing. At 
times men surrendered in large numbers, 
At other times the conflict was not unlike 
that in which the United States Marines 
did such wonderful work in Belleau Wood. 

This wood, as we know, was in 
the Chateau-Thierry Sector. Sometimes 
people have read of the Marines in 
Chateau-Thierry, but the truth is they 
did not enter the village. Their great 
fight was in Belleau Wood and in the 
little near-by village of Bouresches. Their 
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activities, however, were not yet ended. 
Their brilliant work not only had won 
them fame, but it had made their serv- 
ices in great demand. And they wer< 
responding nobly. 

It is said by those who ought to know 
that in the fight about Belleau Wood 
eight thousand Marines were engaged. 
How active they were and what bravery 
they displayed can be known from the 
report that only about one thousand eight 
hundred are said to have escaped being 
hit by bullets or pieces of shell. 

It is also reported that of the men and 
officers engaged in that terrific fight, one 
half of those who were not killed were at 
one time or another put out of action by 
the wounds they received. They had done 
a wonderful piece of work, but the price 
they paid is one which no American ever 
ought to forget. 

Later in the vicinity of Rheims and in 
the brilliant advance made by the Ameri- 
cans at St. Mihiel and also around Sedan, 
the Devil Dogs repeated the bravery 
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which they had displayed in their first 
great engagement. 

How many enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps went to France? The reports show 
that 21,323 enlisted men and 540 officers 
were carried over the sea to help turn 
back the great Hun invasion. 

The number of Marines who were made 
prisoners was very, very small. 

The daring and desperate stand made 
by the Second Division and by the United 
States Marines in the Chateau-Thierry 
Sector proved, however, the turning-point 
in the Great War. Then the marvelous 
skill of Marshal Foch began to mani- 
fest itself, and, as has been said, the 
German Army not only was unable to 
push forward in its efforts to take Paris, 
but was steadily driven back toward the 
Rhine. 

Soon the confidence of even the bravest 
of the German troops began to give way. 
The steady hammering from the unex- 
pected blows for which no preparation 
seemed to be possible, the losses in pris- 
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oners and the number of those who fell 
in battle, finally brought the result to- 
ward which all the efforts of more than 
four years had been directed. On No- 
vember 11, 1918, at the request of the 
German commanders an armistice was 
signed and the war was ended. 

Before the end was gained, however, 
Corporal Ted Cole had become a sergeant 
and his friend Montague was made a 
corporal. 

Ted’s many duties had prevented him 
from making any further investigation 
into the mystery of his former comrade, 
Hans Mentz. Reports were received by 
him several times concerning the prisoner 
whom he had believed to be his miss- 
ing comrade. All these reports, however, 
were unsatisfactory and at last Ted and 
Montague agreed that he must have been 
mistaken. 

‘“<T’m telling you,”’ declared Montague, 
‘that so many of these Fritzes look as if 
they were made on the same pattern that 
you can’t very easily tell one from another. 
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I have seen hundreds of them that put me 
in mind of Hans. They all had the same 
round faces and hair like flax. They all 
look at you, too, with that same expres- 
sion, and as a good many of them were 
about the same size they made me think 
of the candles I used to see run out of the 
moulds up in the country when I was a 
boy.” 
_“T think you’re right, Montague,” said 
Ted; “and yet what has become of him?” 
Nor did they ever learn what fate 
had overtaken their missing comrade. 
Whether or not he had been executed on 
board the transport or had been sent to a 
prison was not told them. Both young 
Marines were aware that men occasion- 
ally disappeared from the camps and no 
explanation was given for their going. 
Rumor had it that the men had been sus- 
pected or convicted of being spies and had 
been sent to a military prison or executed. 
The mystery remained unexplained, how- 
ever; when the armistice was signed, not 
a word had been heard concerning the 
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missing Hans. Sergeant Ted twice had 
spoken to his friend Captain Hood con- 
cerning his missing comrade, but he had 
not volunteered any information. Per- 
haps he did not know. 

Another disappearance was almost as 
mysterious as that of the missing Hans. 
Awful, in the fight at Belleau Wood, had 
literally disappeared from the sight of 
his friends. A huge shell had exploded 
near him wounding more than a dozen 
of the boys and killing several. Awful lit- 
erally was blown to pieces. 

Horrible as the tragedy of his disappear- 
ance was, it was not the only case of its 
kind. In low tones Sergeant Ted and 
Corporal Montague often talked over 
their experiences with their lost comrade. 
Montague himself had been shot in his 
left leg below the knee. Further service 
for him, of course, was impossible. He 
expected soon to be taken home. His 
spirits, however, apparently were un- 
ruffled, and though he no longer “dropped 
into poetry,” he was cheerful and brave 
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through it all. Perhaps his courage was 
stronger because the surgeon had told 
him confidently that modern science had 
contributed a false foot so perfect that he 
would be able to walk again. 

Of one experience, however, Montague 
never could be brought to speak. And 
that was the thirteen hours during which 
he was lying on the ground after his 
wound and before a rescuing party came 
to his relief. Of such material many of 
the American boys were made. 

The nurse Martha was proved to be a 
spy. Of this fact Sergeant Ted was in- 
formed by Captain Hood. When he was 
told, Ted closed his eyes for a moment 
thinking of the woman when he had first 
seen her at Paris Island. He was won- 
dering how she had been able to carry 
out her plans. And yet as he recalled 
her strong face, her zeal for the Father- 
land, which amounted almost to fanati- 
cism, the strength of body as well as of 
purpose which she possessed, he was re- 
minded of the old saying, ‘‘ Where there’s 
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a will, there’s a way.’ It is true her will 
had led her against her own country, for 
Hans had told him of her home in the 
Middle West. And yet the stories which 
had been told her of the wonderful land 
from which her ancestors came, of the 
joys of Christmas-time and the wonderful 
tales which certain of the German writers 
had prepared for children, all these things 
had combined to create within her heart 
a love for the land across the sea. How 
she had been able to communicate with 
the enemy Ted was not informed. That 
she was executed he did not question. 
The work of the Marines in France was 
nearly done. The brigade which had 
brought fame to the boys by stopping the 
gap in the line which the French were 
unable to hold, had secured a great re- 
ward for their efforts. From the Marne, 
the tide of battle had rolled back until 
when the hostilities ceased the Americans 
were almost within sight of their goal. 
Sergeant Ted’s enthusiasm for the Ma- 
rines now was as great as was that of 
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Captain Hood, by whose persuasive words 
he had been induced to enlist. What 
the future held for him and his comrades 
he could not know. The Great War ap- 
parently had come to an end and the 
place which Ted, by his faithful, persist- 
ent, and quiet work, had won for himself 
was fixed. He had the confidence of his 
comrades, and the officers apparently had 
a feeling for him equally strong. As for 
Ted himself, as has been said, he could 
not be induced to talk much concerning 
his promotion nor about the terrible ex- 
periences through which he had passed. 
It was the success which had finally 
crowned the desperate fighting which was 
uppermost in his heart. The threaten- 
ing invasion by the Huns had _ been 
stopped. France was saved, Belgium was 
saved, England was safe, and the United 
States had contributed of her best. And 
of the forces which the United States of 
America sent to France none won a better 
name than did the United States Marines. 

With a new spirit and understanding 
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Sergeant Ted frequently joined in the 
song which first he had heard sung by 
Captain Hood: 


“Here’s health to you and to our Corps 

Which we are proud to serve, 

In many a strife we have fought for life 
And never lost our nerve; 

If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded by 
Tue Unitep States MArINEs.” 


THE END 
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Books of Adventure 
by 
Everett T. Tomlinson 


Stories of the Revolution 


The Champion of the Regiment 
Light Horse Harry’s Legion 
Mad Anthony’s Young Scout 
The Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony 
Marching against the Iroquois 
The Red Chief 

The Rider of the Black Horse 

A Lieutenant under Washington 
Under Colonial Colors 

In the Hands of the Redcoats 

A Jersey Boy in the Revolution 
The Boys of Old Monmouth 


A Story of the War of 1812 
The Young Minute-Man of 1812 


Stories of the Civil War 


Prisoners of War 
The Young Sharpshooter 
The Young Sharpshooter:- at Antietam 


A Story of the Great War 


Sergeant Ted Cole, United States 
Marines 


Young Americans in the British Isles 


(@ @ % THE LATEST JUVENILES @ @ a 
| Books for Little Children . A 
THE SCOTCH TWINS By Lucy Fitch Porking : 


’ “The Campbells are coming ” to the children this year. Illustrated. 


THE WONDER GARDEN By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Children may wander here among the heroes and heroines of nature myths and tales from — 
all the world over. Illustrated in color by Milo Winter. ‘ 


THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 
By Horace E. Scudder — 


Charmingly illustrated by Maurice Day. 


NEWS FROM NOTOWN By Eleanor Ellis Perkins — 
Quaint stories and characters presented in piquant poems. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. in 


: JOHN MARTIN’S BIG BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS ‘ 
By John Martin — 


“The very heart of childhood lives in John Martin’s Annual.” Illustrated. 


A LITTLE FRECKLED PERSON By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Piquant, whimsical, naive child thoughts told in verse. Illustrated. 


A JOURNEY TO THE GARDEN GATE ; 
By Ralph M. Townsend — 


A whimsical Alice-in- Wonderland sort of story. Illustrated in color by Milo Winter. 


WEE ANN: A Story for Little Girls By Ethel C. Phillips — 
“Wee Ann,” aged five, will entertain all ages. Illustrated in color. 

WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS | By Isa L. Wright — 
puuple imaginative stories for the difficult age between babyhood and childhood. Illus 
trate F 

THE SECOND BOOK OF STORIES FOR THE STORY- ¥ 
TELLER By Fanny E. Coe — 


Illustrated in color. 


Books for Boys and Girls . 
THE HILLTOP TROOP By Arthur Stanwood Pier” | 


A characteristic account of a Boy Scout organization, Illustrated. 
RISING WOLF, THE WHITE BLACKFOOT . 
By James Willard cdeaahi 

Author of “ With the Indians in the Rockies.” Illustrated. ; 


SERGEANT TED COLE, U.S. MARINES } 
: By Everett T. Tomlinson - 


A thrilling account of our hero boys. Illustrated. 


THE DRAGON FLIES By Donal Hamilton Haines 
Exciting tales of aviation make the strongest appeal to boys. — Illustrated. ‘ 
DORMITORY DAYS ~ By Arthur Stanwood Pier — 


Young America shown at its best. Illustrated. 


RUNNING EAGLE, THE WARRIOR GIRL 
By James Willard Schultz _ 


A truthful story of an Indian warrior maiden. Illustrated. 


